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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Fart Grey's ricketty Cabinet was broken up on Tuesday, by the 
resignation of Mr. Straniey, Sir James Granam, the Duke of 
RicuMonp, and the Earl of Rrron. 

Serious differences of opinion as to the mode of dealing with 
Irish Church property have been known to exist among the mem- 
bers of the late Administration for some time. Mr. Warp's 
resolution, in which the right of the Legislature to appropriate 
Ecclesiastical property in any way it should deem fit, was ex- 
pressly laid down, brought the opposing parties into contact. A 
majority of the Cabinet refused to meet the proposition with a direct 
negative; and up to the time when Lord ALrHorP went into the 
House on Tuesday night, matters were in a state of uncertainty 
and confusion. His Lordship, indeed, had determined to resign, 
and would in all probability have adhered to this resolution, had 
not he received intelligence from the Ministerial conclave out of 
doors, even while Mr. Warp, or his seconder Mr. Grorr, was 
speaking, that Mr. STanugy and SirJ ames Granam had hurried 
on their court dresses and given in their resignations to the King. 
Thus the Liberal party—Liberal in opinion at least on the Irish 
Church question—retained the ascendancy in the Cabinet; and 
Lord ALttHorrP remained Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Motion to adjourn, under these circumstances, was the best he 
could make. But there were other cogent reasons for not moving 
the previous question, as had been at first intended. The Conser- 
vatives, who have lately, in fulfilment of an express bargain and 
stipulation, voted with the Reform Ministers in Anti-Reform 
divisions, deserted them on Tuesday night. Sir Roperr PEE. 
went into the country ; Lord Caanpos went to his club; the Tory 
phalanx was scattered in all directions, and left the Whig Minis- 
ters to deal as best they could with their Reformed House of 
Commons. But the Ministers could not count upon a majority of 
the Reformers; and Lord Atrnorp was forced to beg for indul- 
gence, and to move the adjournment of the House till Monday 
hext. 

This result was not produced without a good deal of mmanceuver- 
ing in the Cabinet, as well as remonstrance out of doors. The 
crisis, indeed, was hurried on by some Independent Members, 
friendly to the Government, but disgusted with their halting po- 
licy, and eager to put an end.to it, in.the hope that an expulsion 
of the Tory members of the Cabinet would be followed by a change 
for the better. In apparent concurrence with the views of this 
party, some leading persons in the Government played the same 
game, and forced matters to an issue. Whether the persons we 
allude to were really sincere in their professions, and acted with 
good faith in this affair, will be seen by their subsequent conduct. 
If they join heartily and honestly in remodelling the Cabinet on 
a truly Liberal principle, it may be concluded that their inten- 
tions were good: but if they are parties to a mere patchwork ar- 
Tangement, and throw obstacles in the way of forming a strong 
and popular.Government, then it will be apparent that they have 

ted witli-an eye to future personal aggrandizement and exalta- 
tion, and not'for the welfare of the country. 

Thus itappears, that at last the Whigs will be compelled to 
Meet the question which they shirked so shamefully last year, 
when the 147th clause of the Irish Church Temporalities Bill was 
withdiawi.- What gain did that dereliction of principle bring 
them ?- - Simply a prolonged tenure of troubled office for a few 
months, at the expense of character, with a diminution of power, 
and with the coward’s portion at last—compelled to fight, when 
they would rather flee. Events have proved: that a straightfor-, 
ward policy would have been the true. one, and that’a compromise 
of. principle on points of such magnitude is worthy only of the 
foolish in their generation. 

_ Mr. Warp deserves much commendation for his speech on 


(Larzest Epjti0n.) 





Tuesday. He took a large and comprehensive view of his subject, 
and delivered himself with the utmost freedom, but so as to avoid 
offence, on the points connected with it. He managed his details 
with tact and prudence; taking care not to weary his auditors 
with dry statements of figures, and yet omitting nothing which 
it was important to his case to bring out His arrangement 
was clear, and his elocution impressive. But if he is entitled to 
credit for his conduct in the House, Mr. Warp may claim at least 
an equal share of praise for the exercise of the rare virtue of firm- 
ness in resisting the importunities to postpone, or modify, or aban- 
don his motion, with which Representatives in his position are be- 
set out of doors fromall quarters. It is not to be doubted, that the 
usual arts of wheedling and flattery, which prevail so often with 
patriots of pretension, and destroy their weight, were employed on 
this occasion. For the sake of our common interest in the repu- 
sation of public men, we rejoice that Mr. Warp was proof against 
such influences. 





The session of the two French Chambers was closed on Satur 
day, by a Royal ordinance. On Sunday, the Moniteur published 
two other official documents, by the first of which the Chamber 
of Deputies was dissolved, and by the second the Electoral Col- 
leges are required to meet on the 21st of this month and elect fresh 
members. The same ordinance fixes the 20th of August for the 
meeting of the new Chambers. Circulars have been forwarded to 
the commanders of the military divisions in the interior, authoriz- 
ing them to call out the reserves of soldiers, to suppress any dis- 
orders which may arise during the approaching elections. 

If it were not melancholy to view the degraded condition of a 
great people under aselfish despot, the proceedings at the elections 
in France would appear almost ludicrous. Out of a population of 
thirty-two or thirty-three millions, about two hundred thousand 
individuals monopolize the elective franchise. The system under 
which the country is governed, enables the controlling power in 
the capital to bribe, directly or indirectly, nearly the whole of the 
electoral body ; and yet, as if with a determination to remove every 
semblance of freedom, and to exhibit the farcical nature of the 
proceeding in the broadest colours, the military force is to be actu- 
ally augmented in the electoral districts while the choice of repre- 
sentatives is goingon. In England, even under the old Borough 
system, the appearance at least of compulsion was avoided, and 
the military removed toa distance from the scene of a popular 
election. Yet we presume that the Globe and the Parisian 
Orleanist journals will still point to the votes of men elected under 
the influence of this system of bribery and military intimidation, 
as representing the real feelings of the French nation. 

The Chamber of Deputies, at their last sitting but one, carried 
an amendment to the Budget of Receipts (the French Ways and 
Means), by which the King is authorized to admit the importation 
into France of articles of foreign manufacture, which form no part 
of the productions of native industry, or which are only made in 
that country at prices very much higher than abroad; and also to 
modify and regulate the amount of drawbacks on exportations. 
This was done more especially with a view to the trade of refining 
Brazilian Muscovado sugars. M. Ducnarer, the new Minister 
of Commerce, seems disposed to make a good use of the power 
thus intrusted to him. It is stated in the Times, on the authority 
of its Paris correspondent, that M. DucHareL 

‘* has already laid before the Council of Trade the draught of a Royal 
ordinance, by which it is proposed to permit the importation into France, from 
the Ist of September next, of the following articles—cotton-twist, wool-twist, 
shawls, laces of all kinds, silk handkerchiefs, iron cables, watch-work, Russian 
leather, lead, potash, rum, rack, and ratafia. The Council of Trade has ap- 
proved of the measure proposed by the Minister, and recommends that the duties 
to be levied on cotton.-twist shall be fixed at seven francs per kilogramme on the 
single thread, and eight francs on the twist of all descriptions of make.” B 
the experiment of the admission of cotton.-twist, the question must at length be 
set at rest as to whether or not the French manufacturer, the French consumer 
and exporter, and the State, will be benefited by that measure in a greater de- 
gree than by the system of contraband in the article, hitherto pursued ; because 
no cotton cloths of French manufacture have ever been able to equal those of 
England, Germany, and Switzerland, without the use of foreign twist.” 

It is also contemplated to lower the duties on various raw ma- 
terials; but the ordinance to this effect will not be issued until 
after the elections. 

In these measures, we perceive some of the practical results of 
the exertions of the Commissioners employed by the Governments 
of France and England, “to ascertain as clearly and exactly as 
possible from the documents and information which either Govern- 
ment can command, what is the present State of the trade of the 
two countries; to examine how it is affected by the tariffs; how 
far their provisions are rendered .inoperative by the smuggler ; 
and how, with regard to existing interests, and the obstacles they 
must necessarily create to the introduction of a better system, a 
change in favour of a freer communication can be effected.” These 
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were the instructions of Mr. Pouterr Tuomsown to Mr. Vittiers" 
and Dr. Bowrina, the British Commissioners, in 1831. The 
French Commissioners, one of whom was M, DucHareL (now 
Minister of Commerce), received a similar charge from their Go- 
vernment. These gentlemen performed the duties intrusted to 
them with unusual assiduity, ability, and success. No power was 
given to them to negotiate treaties; but they were enabled to 
perform a more useful service to their respective countries. They 
Were authorized to apply to the best sourees of information for 
facts and arguments, which must sooner or later have their due 
weight on the public mind, and lead to the formation of correct 
Views of commercial policy. When men are convinced that their 
real interest would be promoted by an unrestricted trading inter- 
course, the downfal of the prohibitory system must speedily ensue. 
The labours of the Commissioners in this respect have been emi- 
nently useful in France. In our own country, we still need much 
enlightenment; and on that account, we rejoice at the recent pub- 
lication of the First Report of the Commission, addressed to the 
Board of Trade, and presented to the House of Commons, by whose 
authority it has been printed. The Times, in speaking of this 
Report, observes, that 

** No such copious history of the trade of France (founded on official docu- 
ments), as compared with our own—no such exposition of the effects of the 
ewer or restrictive system pursued by successive French Governments 
rom the reign of Louis XIV. down to the present time, with the exception of 
the short interval of the Eden Treaty—has yet been given to the public in so 
authentic a shape. If, after the facts disclosed in such an inquiry, no impor- 
tant improvement in the commercial relations of the two countries can be 
effected, the resistance to change must be ascribed to other causes than to a want 
of official information, or to an ignorance of sound commercial principles.” 

One at least of the “ other causes” to which the 7imes alludes, 
will, we would fain hope, not exist much longer in this country. 
The Liberal party in the English Government are the advocates of 
free trade. Should the result of the late fracture of the Grey 
Administration be the ascendancy of that party in the Cabinet, 
the progress of commercial reform will be rapid. The effect of 
such achange in England would soon be visible in France, in 
many ways. Great has been the evil influence of a halting policy 
= the British Ministry upon the retrograde movement of Lovis 

HILIP. 


The ratification of the Quadruple Treaty has been received from 
Lisbon. There is no later information from Portugal, as to mili- 
tary affairs, than we gave last week. 


The decree for the convocation of the Cortes has strengthened 
the government of Martinez DE 1A Rosa, and diffused almost 
general satisfaction among Spanish Liberals, who begin to give 
the Minister credit for honesty and prudence. The recognition of 
South American independence will, it is said, be among the first 
measures submitted to the Cortes. The Pope’s Nuncio having 
refused to acknowledge the right of the young Queen to the 
throne, has been furnished with his passports by the Government, 
and taken his departure from Madrid. There was a scuffle in the 
streets of the capital on the 11th of May, between some of the 
militia and a crowd of people, which has been magnified into a 
serious émeute. It arose from a quarrel between a soldier and the 
coachman of a grandee, and was really a very trifling affair. 


The Belgian Chambers have unanimously voted an address of 
condolence to the King and Queen on the death of their infant 
son. There is a great deal said and written in Brussels about the 
King nominating a successor, in the event of his dying without 
issue. It is right to have every thing of this sort settled before 
the contingency happens; but Leoro.p and his Queen are likely 
enough to have children; they are in the prime of life, and, it is 
somewhat ostentatiously proclaimed, living on very amicable terms 
together. The Duke of Nemours and a nephew of Lropo.p, a 
young Prince of Saxe Coburg, are both mentioned as being 
agreeable to portions of the Belgian people. 


The King of Naples has projected a convenient mode of reliev- 
ing his treasury from embarrassment. He proposes to sell a part 
of the property of the regular clergy,—equally disregarding the 
vested rights of individuals and the abstract right of the Church, 
#n its corporate capacity, to the inalienable possession of its pro- 
perty. 


A report was in circulation at the beginning of the week, that 
the Viceroy of Egypt had been assassinated; but it has not been 
confirmed, and is discredited. 
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Debates and Procecdtings tn Parliament. 
1. Irish Cuurcn Rerorm. 

There was an unusually large attendance of Members of the House 
of Commons on Tuesday evening, when Mr. Warp brought forward 
his motion on the subject of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 
Mr. O’ Connell had two motions on the Order-book, which he withdrew, 
in order to make way for the more interesting and important one of 
Mr. Ward ; who was therefore called upon by the Speaker, and rose to 
address the House. 

Mr. Warp commenced by assuring the House, that he had not 
taken up the subject without a due consideration of the magnitude of 
the principle involved in it. He entirely concurred in the observation 
of Mr. Stanley, made two years ago, that ‘the question as to the 
maintenance of the connexion which in all Christian countries the 





of the State, ought not to be raised without deliberate consideration : 
and on the part of Government, the plea of imperative necessity ought 
to be made out to warrant interference.” Agreeing with every word of 
this, the question he now asked was, whether this most imperative ne~ 
cessity had not arisen, as regards Ireland? And whether the House 
could reject the accumulated evidence on this subject, or admitting it 
to be true, could refuse to apply the remedy which the Constitution 
had placed in its hands ? This was the case he had to make out; and if 
he failed in doing so, the House would be justified in rejecting his 
resolution. Mr. Ward then explained, that he had altered the form of 
his motion, and separated the principle from the details of his measure, 
in compliance with the suggestion of the very highest authority, on such 
subjects (the Speaker). He did not think he should be held to have 
acted unfairly in adopting such a course. He was not wedded to his 
own plan, but would support any fairer or more equitable mode of car- 
rying the principle of his resolution into operation. 

He would now proceed to prove the imperious necessity of making a 
great change in the Protestant Church of Ireland. He did not wish 
to inflict long quotations on the House ; but it was essential to prove, 
that some of the wisest and greatest statesmen always sought the cause 
of disturbances in Ireland in religious rather than political wrongs, 
He quoted passages from the writings of Sir James Mackintosh, and 
and the speeches of Lord Charlemont, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Canning, 
in which this opinion was maintained. Lord Charlemont had declared 
that Whiteboyism was to be ascribed entirely to tithes. : Mr. Pitt had 
agreed with Mr. Fox on this one important subject. In a speech 
delivered by Mr. Pitt on the 2lst of April 1800, the following passages 
were to be found. 

** T shall only say this upon so interesting a subject, that the prosperity of the 
Church of Ireland never can be permanent, unless it be a part of the Union to 
leave, as a guard, power to the United Parliament to make some provision on 
this subject beyond any act of their own that can now be agreed upon.” ‘¢ It 
may be expedient to leave to Parliament an opportunity of considering what may 
be fit to be done for his Majesty’s Catholic subjects, without. seeking, at present, 
any rule to govern the Protestant Establishment, or making any provision upon 
that subject.” : 
This, Mr. Ward maintained, was true political foresight ; and the 
experience of thirty years had only given fresh cause to deplore, that 
the advice had not been sooner followed. In fact, the Union with 
Ireland had never been completed. The interests of the two countries 
had never been identified. The Protestant Church had been the con- 
tinual and insurmountable bar to kindly approximation ; that bar it was 
our interest as well as duty to remove. 

Would any man say, that if Mr. Pitt’s advice as to the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant clergy had been acted upon in 1801, the question of repeal would 
have been mooted in 1834? He did not believe it possible. Those who agi- 
tated the question here and elsewhere (elsewhere at least, for here it had not 
been dwelt upon with the weight he should give to the point), found it inva- 
riably necessary to connect the question of repeal with the claims of the Roman 
Catholics against the Irish Church. Half the petitions upon the table were 
framed upon that model; and if that objection were once removed, he believed 
that the great power of the word “ Repeal” would be for ever at an end. 
Coming to more modern times, the entrance of the subject into Irish,. imagina- 
tions he would not say, but into Irish minds, because they felt that they had 
justice on their side, was connected with the unwillingness of the Roman Ca- 
tholics'to pay for a Church in the doctrines of which they did not believe. 

Sir John Newport had told the House in 1822, that “the tithe sys- 
tem could not be continued, unless it was determined to entail eternal 
misery and disquiet on Ireland.” When the extreme danger and delicacy 
of the topic was urged, Mr. Spring Rice replied, ‘‘ There is one thing 
more dangerous than discussion, and that is despair; and that “tithes 
were the last drop in the full cup of Irish suffering.” Sir Henry Parnell 
attributed the distress of Ireland “to political excitement arising out of 
religious wrong.” No one had better described the effect of the tithe 
system than Mr. Stanley, who, Mr. Ward regretted exceedingly to 
find, was not in his place. He regretted this circumstance more espe- 
cially, as much of, his argument was founded on the language of Mr. 
Stanley, and the line of policy he had pursued. However, the House, 
he hoped, would do him the justice to believe, that if he did not forego 
the arguments he had intended to use in consequence of Mr. Stanley’s 
absence, he would not on that account make use of any which he would 
not have urged had he been in his place. [The House responded bya 
general cheer to Mr. Ward’s anxiety to have this matter clearly under- 
stood.] In the year 1832, Mr. Stanley had described the resistance to 
tithes as universal, among the Protestants of the North as well as the 
Catholics of the South ; and the remedy he proposed was commutation. 
But commutation would not do. It was not enough without a new ap- 
propriation. The results of Mr. Stanley’s measure had proved this in the 
clearest manner. He had the resources of the empire at his command. 
The House reposed unlimited confidence in him—he had men, arms, 
money, Tithe-bills, Coercion-bills—nothing was refused him ; and 
what was the result? Was Ireland tranquil ?—was property in Ireland 
secure? Mr. Stanley made the Crown the grand Receiver- General 
for the Church: he thought he could settle the question at once by 
making the Crown the creditor. But even then, Sir Henry Parnell 
told him, that his system of advances and repayments was imprac- 
ticable. Sir Henry was “ convinced that the means by which that ob- 
ject was to be effected would not succeed. They had the most distinct 
proof in the evidence given before the Committee that they could not 

succeed. To his own knowledge that evidence was correct.” In this 
opinion almost every Irish Member—not professional agitators, but 
men of judgment, patriotism, and influence—had entirely concurred. 
The Solicitor-General, indeed, (Mr. Crampton)—who, by the way; 
had no seat inthe House at present—indulged in a too fond dream, and 
prophesied that combination would give way; that though the arm 0 
the Church was weak, the arm of the Law would be found to be 
strong; that conspiracy would melt away before it, “like snow before 
the summer's sun.” It was dangerous for a lawyer to indulge in poetry. 
There never perhaps was a case in which all these bright visions had so 
withered away. All that was done, was to collect 12,0001. at the ex- 
pense of 26,0002. Mr. Ward then adverted to the large military and 
police force kept up in Ireland for the sake of collecting tithes ; de- 
grading the gallant officers and soldiers of the army, by compelling 
them to perform the duties of tithe-proctors. 
the Army in Ireland, which varied from 19,000 to 23,000 men, was 





Legislature has thought fit to establish between itself and the religion 
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1,025,6217. ; and in 1882 the Police force had cost 287,192%., and-con- 
siderably more since that year. Legal measures had failed as well as 
military ones; the annual average (since 1817) of suits brought in Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, at Quarter-sessions, and before the Magistracy, 
was 18,000; of which at least a third, he could safely say, were for ar- 
years of tithe. Then, vast sums, amounting to 1,378,369/., had been 
expended in providing schools and instruction for the poor. Ever 
since the Union, they had been labouring in a variety of ways to prop 
up the Establishment in Ireland; and every effort had been equally 
unsuccessful, 

Mr. Ward read several statistical statements, from which he made 
out that the members of the Protestant Church in Ireland did not ex- 
ceed 600,000 ; while the annual revenue of the Church derived from 
lands belonging to the Bishops, Deans and Chapters, glebes and tithes, 
was 937,4562. Out of 1829 clergymen, in the year 1819, 531.were non- 
residents; and the resident clergymen who did the duty lived upon in- 
comes varying from 18/. to 70/. in many instances—the average of the 
whole being only 702. 

What sort of feeling was this calculated to create in Ireland, when they saw 
the whole actual work of that wealthy church done for comparatively so small 
asum? With what grace could the Irish be expected to submit to the burdens 
imposed on them for the maintenance of such an establishment as this? As 
Mr. Sheil had said, there was no more reason why there should be divines with- 
out a congregation than boroughs returning members without constituents. 
What, then, might be asked, did he wish to destroy the Church, or abolish the 
Establishment altogether? He did not hesitate to say, that he contemplated 
nothing of the kind. What he wished was to do away with the glaring dis- 

arity that existed at present between the scales of duties and compensation. 
Hie did not see why 8007. or 10007. a year should be given to the rector of a 
parish which did not contain more than ten or twelve Protestants ; these ten or 
twelve Protestants constituting, as they did in many cases, only the family of 
the rector or vicar brought into the parish for that very purpose. In cases 
where there remained only a remnant of a Protestant flock, full provision might 
be made for that remnant by securing the services of a curate, without going to 
the expense of a rector. According to the evidence to which he had alluded, 
the income of a Presbyterian minister in Dublin, Armagh, Newry, Belfast, &c. 
varied from 250/. to 500/. a year, and partially averaged throughout the country 
1601. The Government allowance was divided into three classes, allotting to 
one 100/., another 75/., and another 55/. a year. If this were not sufficient 
evidence, let them look to the clergy of Scotland. In what country on the face 
of the globe were the duties of the Christian minister more faithfully performed 
than in Scotland ; and in what country on the face of the globe were the minis- 
ters of religion more loved and respected? And how were they paid? The 
minimum payment was, he believed, 150. a year; but generally in the country 
districts 180/. and 200/. a year. Some few were 250/. per annum, and in no 
instance exceeding 3002. He thought he should deal not illiberally with Episco- 
pacy if he proposed as a fit scale of remuneration as ample compensation as the 
Presbyterian clergyman of the North of Ireland, and as the whole clergy of the 
Established Church of Scotland received for their labours and faithful discharge 
of all the duties of a Christian minister. 

This arrangement might be made by giving Commissioners similar 
powers to those exercised by the Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, where provision was made in the Budget of every year for the 
payment of clergymen of all denominations. This system in France 
was found to work well : it prevented invidious rivalry between different 
sects, and secured to the population a full measure of instruction. 
And, under existing circumstances, he thought it might be a very fair 
question whether, in the case of Ireland, it would not be wise to apply 
some portion of the Church incomes to the decent support of the mi- 
nisters of the various religions prevailing in that country. He should 
not go into the details of his plan now, but was perfectly prepared to 
do so if the House assented to the principle. Now, the right to reduce 
the Church Establishment depended on their right to deal with Church 
Property at all. This principle he had most distinctly embodied in his 
resolution. He had been blamed by some persons for doing so, as it 
was raising a new ground of contention. But he would do no Member 
the injustice to suppose that he could vote for the resolution, without 
believing that he had full right to regulate the distribution of Church 
property. ( Cheers.) An objection had been made to touching Church 
property, on account of an article in the act of Union: but it would be 
found that such an argument would not apply. Thearticle in question 
stated, that ‘* the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of the 
said United Church, should remain in full force for ever.” Not a word 
about temporalities—[ Here Mr. Ward was interrupted by a contempta- 
ous laugh from Colonel Perceval; but he turned round to that gentle- 
man, and slowly repeated the sentence, at the conclusion of which he 
was loudly cheered by the House.] He was aware that Mr. Canning 
and Sir Robert Peel had held, that the article in the act of Union was 
conclusive against the right of interference withChurch property ; but, 
coupling the speech of Mr. Pitt before the Union with the omission of 
the word “temporalities ” in the act of Union, he thoughi it was fair 


to assume that it was not the intention of the Government to preclude 


future interference with the property of the Church. But supposing 
that such was their intention, how could their acts bind future genera- 
Uons, or prevent the Legislature of the United Kingdom from modify- 
ing the act of Union in such way as the interests of the country pointed 
/ cut? Lord Brougham had replied to Mr. Canning, that it was mon- 
srous to assert that such a system as that of the Irish Church should 
» Rever undergo revision; and that there was no analogy between private 
and Ecclesiastical property,—as the Church received its property for 
» the performance of certain services, but private property was held un- 
conditionally, 
In point of fact, it was no longer a question of principle, but of expediency. 
‘he right was conceded last ed by the Church Reform Bill. That bill dealt 
| With the Bishops prospective: ly 5 he did no more. It abolished half the Vestr 
| &8s at one blow, and laid an income-tax on actual existing incumbents; whic 
ps further than he ventured to go. Were there any other grounds on which it 
t ould be concluded that we had no right to deal with Church property ; or was 
a any thing in the state of Ireland which rendered the assertion of that right 
ee peient or dangerous? Why, almost every member of the present Govern- 
+ eg had alread y answered that question. Lord Althorp, in 1824, had asserted 
ve 4 different distribution, or even a diminution of the Church property, was 
a calculated to injure the Church. The Lord Chancellor also made use of the 
ALrssions to which he had already referred. The Member for Essex (Mr. 
ron eed Baring) had protested against the doctrine that they had no right to 
erfere with the Church. This was not a mere theoretical opinion—it was 


© practice of every nation in Europe. It was the opinion of our old diyines, 








He quoted passages from Warburton and Paley in defence of these 
doctrines. He also referred to Bacon; and contended that if the State 
had the right to transfer Church property from Catholics to Protes- 
tants, it had not lost the right of making another transfer now. Ithad 
indeed been urged by Sir Robert Peel, that no property would be safe, 
if the property of the Church were touched—that if a prescription of 
three hundred years were not sufficient to guard the property of the 
Establishment, a prescription of one hundred and fifty years would net 
preserve the lands of individuals. 

But these two questions stood on a very different footing. It would be under- 
stood with reference to the Church, that salaries were not given when there 
ceased to be work to be performed. As Grattan had said, the Church property 
was looked on in Ireland, not as the gift of God, but as a salary for prayer; 
and the principle of the alteration was obyious. But with regard to lay pro- 
perty,-Mr. O’Connell himself would tell Sir Robert Peel, that you cou d not 
touch former private settlements without shaking the title of almost every indi- 
vidual who had acquired property since the relaxation of the Penal Laws. 
They might therefore fairly set the interests of the present generation against 
the dormant claims of centuries. Sir James Mackintosh, in his last work, 
touched on this very subject: he said that it was one of the most malignant 
properties of confiscation, that it was irrevocable. Persons purchased the con- 
fiscated property bond fide: it descended to innocent children ; it beeame sece- 
rity for pain owt so that all the interests of the nation became concerned in its 
stability. This was the feeling which he apprehended at present prevailed im 
Ireland ; a feeling which could only be strengthened by that great act of justice 
and policy which he now called on the House to assent to. 

He called upon the House not to shrink from the performance of 
its duty. He would confidently ask any Member acquainted with 
Ireland, whether its public tranquillity and domestic peare did net 
depend upon the settlement of this question during the present year? 
The character of the House depended upon its decision, whether it 
would uphold the colossal injustice of the Irish Church. 

When the Dissenters made their claims in this respon and urged the aboli- 
tion of the Church Establishment, they were answered by the statement, that 
the basis of that Establishment was the great majority of the a pow of 
England which belonged to it. When they had granted to Scotland an Esta - 
blishment correspondent with the opinions of the great majority of the popula- 
tion of that country, let them not disgrace themselves by rivetting the chains 
of another nation, which had struggled, although not so successfully, yet with 
not less justice, than Scotland for its rights. he members of the Chureh of 
Ragiaad, to which he belonged, he would most strenuously recommend not to 
commit the cause of the Church of England by doing injustice to Ireland. The 
Church Establishment in England and the Church Establishment in Ireland 
stood on two very different footings. Not only were the doctrines of the Chureh 
in conformity with the religious opinions of the great majority of the population, 
but the Church itself was saengthound by the respect and affection of the great 
body of the people. 

It had been said that the people of England were not prepared for 
such a proposition; and that if they were to pass it in that House, the 
other branch of the Legislature would not concur in it. As for the 
people, he was convinced they were prepared for it; and as to the 
other House, the House of Commons had nothing to do with it. It 
was the duty of the House of Commons to proceed without fear, or 
without any other consideration than that of placing itself right in 
public opinion. It was the duty of Members to redeem the pledge 
they had given to Ireland “ to extinguish all just causes of complaint, 
without injury to the rights and property of any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects, or to any institution in Church or State.” Mr. Ward eon- 
cluded by moving the following resolution— 

« That the Protestant Episcopal Establishment in Ireland exceeds the spiri- 
tual wants of the Protestant population; and that, it being the right of the 
State to regulate the distribution of Church property in such manner as Parlia- 
ment may determine, it is the opinion of this House that the temporal possessions 
of the Church of Ireland, as now established by law, ought to be reduced.” 

Mr. Grote seconded the motion, and complimented Mr. Ward on 
the distinguished ability and eloquence of his speech; which, he said, 
had made it a part of his duty to trespass but a short time on the pa- 
tience of the House. He considered that the adoption of the resolution 
would be wise at all times, but it was particularly wise now. Those 
who maintained that it was competent to past Legislatures to tie up 
Church property for ever, in his opinion ran counter to the clearest 
dictates of justice and policy. 

A stronger case than the present could hardly be made out. 
drawing on his imagination, i could not state circumstances more cogent than 
those which really existed. The population of Ireland, miserably poor, and 
gifted with extreme vivaciousness and susceptibility of excitement, were pecu- 
liarly subjects for religious and political disunion. What was the result? That 
the Catholic population of that country entertained the most uncontrollable hos- 
tility towards the Protestant Establishment. That Establishment became the 
object of enmity, not merely on account of its wealth, but on account of its in- 
volving in itself the maintenance of the Protestant ascendancy. The adoption 
of the proposed measure was necessary, not only as redressing religious grie- 
vances, but as tending to prevent the perpetuation of political disunion. Let 
the Protestant Church be properly maintained in Ireland, but let it no longer 
assume that to which it is not entitled. 

There was only one topic on which the adyocates for Repeal were 
unanswered. 

No man could answer them when they pointed out the affluent condition of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland; and when they contrasted the magnanimous 
conduct which England had pursued in respect to religious matters towards 
Scotland, and the conduct which she had pursued on the same subject towards 
Ireland. To that representation no answer could be made. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the House would deprive the friends of Repeal of that solitary weapon. 

Lord Attuorr then rose and spoke as follows. 

«* Since my honourable friend, who rose to support this motion, commenced 
his address, circumstances have come to my knowledge which induce me to 
move that the further debate upon it be adjourned to Monday next. I cannot 
now state what those circumstances are; but I hope the House has sufficient 
confidence in me—[Here Lerd Althorp was interrupted by loud cheers from 
every part of the House; some of them having a rather ironical and peculiar 
sound]--I hope, I repeat, that the House will have sufficient confidence in me 
to believe, that I would not make such a proposition unless I were convinced 
of its propriety. I now move that the further debate on this motion be ad- 
journed to Monday next.” 

Prodigious shouting followed; in the midst of which Lord AitHoRP 
rose again, and moved further that the House at its rising do adjourn to 
Monday next. The numerous muster of Members was then broken 
up, by a general rush to the door, 


If he were 
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2. Poor Laws AMENDMENT BILL. 
Lord ALTHOoRP, on Monday, moved that the House should go into 


Committee on this bill. On the question being put by the Speaker, 

Mr. Pou.rrr Scrors rose to move an instruction to the Committee, 
ami took the opportunity of speaking on the general merits of the 
mensure. Of many parts of it he approved; and especially of that 
whieh put an end to the allowance system, which he considered the 
jewel of the bill; and regretted that Lord Althorp should have shown 
# disposition to alter it. He had strong objections to the workhouse 
system proposed to be adopted universally. It was like applying a 
yemedy necessary in extreme cases only, to all which might require at- 
tention. He insisted upon the absolute right to maintenance which 
the poor of this country had by the law of the land ; and was astonished 
that those who contended so warmly for the right of pensioners to the 
money they received, could thus tamper with the vested rights of the 
poor. He concluded by moving an instruction to the Committee, to 
the effect that persons in the extremity of distress had a right to paro- 
ebial relief, and that this right should be preserved inviolate. 

Fhe SPEAKER intimated, that it was not in order to instruct the 
Committee to do that which it had the power to do without any such 
imstruction. And Mr. Scrorr, after a few words from Mr. Rostn- 
soN—-who advised him to propose a clause on the third reading of the 
bili, to the same tenor as his instruction—withdrew the motion. 

Sir Earpiy Witmor regretted that Government did not entirely 
do away with local taxation, and assume the direct maintenance of the 

or. 

Mr. Coxnzerr expressed his surprise at this suggestion; which 
might as well have been carried one step further—the Government 
might as well assume the care and guardianship of us all. He was 
right glad that Mr. Scrope had so broadly asserted the absolute legal 
claim of the poor to be maintained. 

Kt was their right by the law of England, and, as Blackstone said, by the law 
of nature; and if it was denied them, with what justice could the Legislature 
eompel them to join the militia and expose their carcases for the defence of that 
Yand on which they had no claims whatever? He would give the House the 
history of this bill, and a very curious history it was. “He recollected that a 
noble and learned Lord in another place, promised to bring forward a Poor-law 
bill; but a session having elapsed without its being introduced, a Commission 
af inguiry was appointed. The noble and learned Lord to whom he alluded had 
declared, when a member of that House, that the principles of Malthus were 
perfectly sound. And what were the principles of Malthus? Why, he pro- 
.posed that an act of Parliament should be passed enacting, that if a poor man 
maarried, the consequences should be on his own head, and he declared that for 
auch a person there was no seat at nature’s board. Those were his very words 
~—he referred the poor to nature’s laws. But if the Legislature denied the right 
of relief to the poor man, let them not speak to him of nature ; for the laws of 
matare would justify him in taking what he found nearest to his hand, and what 
hie liked best. The law of England, too, declared that any man in dire necessity 
had a right to seize on the means of sustaining life wherever he chose. (** Oh, 
o4!”) That was the law of England. (‘ Oh!” and laughter.) Aye, but 
wappose the laughers were to wait till they heard him out, before they laughed. 
. Was it not the doctrine of lawyers, that a man in want had a right to seize on 
the means of satisfying his hunger; but that no such right could exist in Eng- 
und, because the parish-officers were always at hand, ready to afford him relief? 
He therefore contended, that if this mode of obtaining relief was taken away 
a the poor man, the right of seizing on the means of existence returned to 

im. 

Lord ALruorr observed, that there was nothing whatever in the 
bill which denied the right of the poor to be maintained: that principle 
was not affected by it. 

Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop said, that the man who tendered his honest 
labour for bread, had as much right to it as Lord Althorp had to his 
Bat or coat; nay, more right. He denied the absurd assertion that the 
Poor-rates pressed heavily on the people of England. Out of the 
House of Commons, no one could be found to say so. He contended 
that it was the alteration in the currency, that really caused the distress. 
‘he Speaker then left the chair. 

The 13th clause of the bill was read by Mr. Bernat, as Chairman 
of the Committee. It enacts that the administration of the relief of 
the poor should be placed under the direction and control of the Com- 
mmisioners. 

Cotonel Torrens wished to propose an amendment, to the effect 
that the several parishes, into which the Commissioners might deter- 
mine to introduce new regulations, should have the liberty of considering 
for twelve months whether they would adopt them; and in case of 
refusal, that the Law Officers of the Crown should be directed to 
tatroduce bills into Parliament compelling them to adopt the rules of 
the Commissioners. This he thought would popularize the bill. 

The Cuarnman objected, that the amendment related to the latter 
part of the clause ; and that an amendment to the preceding part might 
Be proposed first. 

Mr. PouLerr Scrore then moved, that instead of the Commis- 
‘sioners being empowered to administer relief to the poor, they should 
be empowered to administer the /aws for their relief ; and he moved the 
insertion of the words ‘ the laws,” &c. 

A very long and desultory, but extremely dry discussion arose, as to the 
effect of this amendment, in increasing or curtailing the powers of the 
Commissioners ; and finally it was withdrawn. 

Lord Sanpon moved, to strike out the words in the clause which 
eonferred the power of administering the relief of the poor to the Com- 
missioners. ‘This amendment, after some some discussion, was also 
withdrawn. 

An amendment, proposed by Sir James ScarLtetr—which enabled 
the Commissioners to administer relief ‘‘ according to existing laws, or 





the clauses from the 14th to the 20th inclusive were agreed to. 
Committee then rose. 

[During the whole of this debate, Lord Althorp spoke in so ‘ex. 
tremely indistinct a manner, as to be almost inaudible in the Gallery. 


The 


3. MiscELLANEOus SuBJEcTs. 


Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER Bank Birt. At the morning sitting 
of the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Cray moved the third 
reading of this bill, which he trusted would be carried, notwithstanding 
the Treasury notes, requesting opposition to it, had been fluttering 
about all the morning. Mr. O’Connett, Sir T. FREMANTLE, Mr, 
P. M. Srewart, and Mr. Harpy, supported the motion. Mr, 
Herries moved that the bill be read a third time that day six months; 
on the ground that to pass such a measure was a violation of the contract 
entered into by Government with the Bank of England. Sir Cuarces 
Pepys (Solicitor-General), Mr. Potiock, Sir James Scan.ert, 
Alderman THompson, and Lord ALTHorp, spoke strongly on the same 
side. Mr. Cospett said, 
“* Being firmly convinced, that of all the scourges which have been inflicted 
upon mankind, banking, banks, and bank paper, are the greatest, I shall not 
vote for the establishment of a new bank ; but as this new bank may probably 
do mischief to the old one, I shall not vote against it. I therefore think the 
the safest course will be not to vote at all.” (Zoud Laugher.) 

The House divided: for the third reading, 137; against it, 76; 
majority against Ministers, 61. 
On the motion of the Marquis of Bure, the bill was read a first 
time in the Lords in the evening. On Tuesday, Earl Grey presented 
a petition against it; and expressed his surprise and regret that it had 
passed the House of Commons. He intended to move, that counsel 
should be heard against it on the second reading; which the Marquis 
of Bure promised to postpone for a few days. 


Jewish Disasititres. On Monday, Mr. Harpy opposed the 
motion for going into Committee on the bill for removing Jewish 
Disabilities ; but his motion for that purpose was rejected, by 63 to 7; 
and the bill went through the Committee. 

Cuimney SwerErers Bitt. This measure was read a third time on 
Monday, and passed. 


Warwick Borovcu Britt. On the motion of Lord Duran, on 
Tuesday, the House of Peers agreed to address the King, praying him 
to issue a proclamation for the apprehension of Lapworth, Oram, and 
Bingley, three important witnesses who had been summoned to give 
evidence, but who could not be found by the Sergeant-at-Arms. ‘The 
examination of other witnesses was then continued. 

Corn Laws. Earl Firzwitiiam, on Tuesday, in presenting peti- 
tions from Edinburgh and London for the abolition of the Corn-laws, 
stated his belief that the question was making favourable progress in 
the public mind; and that he should not call the attention of the 
House to it this session. 


Foretcn Pottcy. The Marquis of LonponpDErry gave notice, that 
on Monday next he would move for certain papers connected with the 
embassy to Russia. He also again complained of the treatment of Sir 
John Campbell by the Pedroites. Earl Grey said that Government 
was not in the slightest degree influenced by any thing which his Lord- 
ship gave utterance to on the subject. 





Che Court. 


Tue King and Queen arrived in town from Windsor on Monday aiter- 
noon. Soon afterwards, they proceeded to the British Institution, 
accompanied by the Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Belfast, Ea: 
and Countess Howe, and several other ladies and gentlemen. In the 
evening, the King gave a grand dinner at St. James's Palace, to the 
members of the Jockey Club; including the Dukes of Richmond, 
Cleveland, Rutland, Grafton, and Portland, the Marquises of West- 
minster and Exeter, Lord Lowther, Lord Wharncliffe, Sir Mark 
Wood, Colonel Peel, and Mr. Houldsworth. — 

On Tuesday, his Majesty held a Levee, which was much more nt- 
merously attended than they have generally been lately. Among the 
company were the Dukes of Wellington, Bedford, and Hamilton, the 
Earl of Lonsdale, the Archbishop of Armagh, Lords Lyndhurst, 
Byron, Ebrington, and Monson, Sir Frederick Roe, Sadi Ombark 
Benbey, Mr. Jeffrey (on his appointment to the Bench), Mr. Moriet, 
O’Connor Don, &c. In the evening, their Majesties gave a dinner 

arty. 
7 he the same evening his Majesty received the resignations of the 
four Ministers who have quitted the Cabinet. ; 

The King’s birthday was celebrated on Wednesday, by, a Drawing- 
room at St. James’s Palace, the attendance at- which was unusually 
numerous. The Knights of the different orders wore their prope! 
ribands, stars, &c.’ The Foreign noblemen and gentlemen were also 
splendidly dressed in their Court attire, and made a brilliant display of 
diamonds and jewels. ‘The members of the Royal Family, the Lor 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, came in 
state. The following are the names of some of the most distinguished 
personages who were present,—M. Dupin, (presented by Prince Tal. 
leyrand), Prince and Princess Lieven, Duke and Dutchess of Bue- 
cleugh, Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne, Earls of Tanker- 
ville, Carlisle, and Mulgrave, Mr. E. G. Stanley, Mr. I oulett 
Thomson, Mr. Herries, Sir Charles Wetherell, and Mr. Littleton. 
The King and Queen had a select party to dinner in the evening, 
Dinner-parties in. honour of the day were also given by = 
Grey, Lord Althorp, Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, and Mr 
Stanley. 





auch laws as shall be in force at the time being ”»—was agréed to. 

Colonel Torrens then moved the amendment which he had before 
proposed. It was objected to by Lord ALrnorp, and negatived with- 
@ut a division. 

Sir James ScarLett moved the omission of the words in the clause 
«which forbid appeal to the Courts of Law from any decision of the 
.Commissioners. But it was postponed, at the suggestion of Lord 
_ALTHORP ; who seemed disposed, however, to concur in it. 


The King took an airing in Kensington Gardens on Thursday. z 
gave audiences to Earl Grey and the Marquis of Lansdowne in 
course of the morning. — 

The Queen visited the Asylum for the Sons of the Clergy in cae 
John’s Wood; and in the evening attended the performance of Dat 
Giovanni at the King’s Theatre. - | i 

The birthday of the Princess Victoria was celebrated at Kensing 
on Saturday. On Thursday, the Dutchess of Kent, accompanied 





The clause, as amended, then passed; and after a brief discussion, 


Sir John’ Conroy, dined with the Earl and Countess of Lichfield, aud 
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acted as sponsor to an infant son of the Earl, who was christened by 


the Archbishop of York. 

The Standard gives, with glowing expressions of pious gratitude, an 
account of a speech supposed to have been delivered by the King in 
reply toa congratulatory address presented texhim on Wednesday by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and Armagh. The Standard believes 
that the following were the very words of the King, but does not men- 
tion the name of the reporter. 

“T have been, by the circumstances of my life, and by conviction, led to support 
toleration to the utmost extent of which it is justly capable; but toleration must nut be 
suffered to go iuto licentiousness ; it has its bounds, which it is my duty and which I 
am resolved to maintain, I am, from the deepest conviction, attached to the pure Pro- 
testant faith which this Church, of which I am the temporal head, is the human means 
of diffusing and preserving in this land. 

“[ cannot forget what was the course of events that placed my family on tie throne 
which I now fill. ‘These events were consummated i a revolution which was rendered 
necessary, and was effected, not, as has sometimes been most erroneously stated, merely 
for the sake of the temporal liberties of the people, but for the preservation of their re- 
ligion. It was for the defence of the religion of the country that was made the settle- 
ment of the Crown, which has placed me in the situation that I now fill; and that re- 
ligion, and the Church of England and Ireland (Jreland with peculiar emphasis), the 
Prelates of which are now before me, it is my fixed purpose, determination, and resolu 
tion, to maintain. 

« The present Bishops, I am quite satisfied (and am rejoiced to hear from them and 
from all, the same of the Clergy in general under their governance), have never been 
excelled at any period of the history of our Church by any of their predecessors in 
learning, piety, or zeal, in the discharge of their high duties. Ifthere ure any of the 
inferior arrangements in the discipline of the Church, which, however, I greatly doubt 
—([the expression of doubt was again delivered by his Majesty with great emphasis\—that 
require amendment, I have no distrust of the readiness and ability of the Prelajes now 
before me to correct such things ; and to you, I trust, they will be left to correct, with 
your authority unimpaired and unshackled. 

“1 trust it will not be supposed that 1 am speaking to you a speech which I have got 
by heart. No, I am declaring to you my real and genuine sentiments. I have almost 
completed my 69th year; and though blessed by Gop with a very rare measure of 
health, not having known what sickness is for some years, yet I do not blind myself to 
the plain and evident truth, that increase of years must tell largely upon me when 
sickness shall come. I cannot, therefore, expect that I shall be very long in this world. 
It is under this impression that I tell you, that while I know that the law of the land 
considers it impossible that I should do wrong—that while I know there is no earthly 
power which can call me toaccount—this only makes me the more deeply sensible of 
the responsibility under which I stand to that Atmicury Berne, before whom we 
must all one day appear. When that day shall come, you will know whether I am sin- 
cere in the declaration which I now make, of firm attachment to the Church, and resol 
tion to maintain it. 

“ | have spoken more strongly than usual, because of unhappy circumstances that 
have forced themselves upon the observation of all. The threatsof those who are 
enemies of the Charch, make it the more necessary for those who feel their duty to that 

Church to speak out. The words which you hear from me are indeed spoken by my 
mouth, but they flow from my heart.” 

The Standard adds— 

“ His Majesty was affected to tears during the delivery of this declaration, aud con- 
cluded the interview by inviting the Prelates to partake of the Holy Communion with 
him at the Chapel Royal, on Tuesday the 22d of June.” 7 





The Metropolis. 

The members of the Pitt Club dined together at the City of London 
Tavern, on Thursday, which was the anniversary of the birth of their 
Patron Saint. Colonel Conolly was chairman; and the Dukes of 
Wellington and Newcastle, Lord Eldon, and Lord Wynford, were the 
most distinguished among the company. ‘The usual toasts, songs, and 
speeches occupied the evening. 

A deputation from Paisley, introduced by Sir Daniel Sandford, 
waited upon Earl Grey on Monday, and presented memorials from 
Paisley and some parishes in the vicinity, expressive of attachment to 
the Established Church, and complaining of the want of additional 
churches. 

One hundred and twenty gentlemen, supporters of the Artists’ Gene- 
tal Benevolent Institution, dined together at the Freemason’s Tavern 
on Saturday. Tbe Har] of Durham presided, supported by Sir M. A. 
Shee and Mr. E. J. Stanley. Many healths were drunk amidst much 
applause, more especially that of the noble Chairman; who mentioned 
that he had secured Lord Brougham for their President next year. In 
the course of the evening, Lord Durham gave the health of the ladies 
subscribers, whose absence he very much regretted and disapproved of, 
notwithstanding the place where they were assembled was the Free- 
mason’s ‘Tavern. He hoped that next year the ladies would attend, and 
that an arrangement would be made to accommodate them; for Lord 
Durham declared, ‘ there did not exist a greater admirer of the ladies 
than the noble Lord who was on the next occasion to be his successor 
in the chair.” Donations to the institution amounting to about 150/. 
were announced during the evening. 

Sir Charles Flower has resigned his office of Alderman of Cornhill 
Ward ; and Mr. Sheriff Pirie is to be put in nomination to succeed 
him. Mr. Hlidge and Mr. Raphael are to be proposed as Sheriffs for 
the ensuing year. 

The Reverend Mr. Campbell, who was ejected from the Moorfields 
Tabernacle on Sunday week, was allowed to resume his place in the 
pulpit, last Sunday, and preached to a congregation who filled every 
part of the building. 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, the bankers, whose house was 
petitioned against a short time ago as a great obstruction in the new 
line of road from London Bridge through Princes Street and Moor- 
fields, finding that as the improvements advance their house presents a 
very palpable eyesore, have consented to remove from that situation, in 
order to enable the London Bridge Committee to complete the projected 
Improvements in the most desirable manner. The bankers have taken 
the South Sea House, in which they intend to carry on their business. 

The quarrel between the journeymen tailors and their employers was 
only partially made up last week, and has broken out afresh. The 

Executive” of the journeymen having issued a kind of general order, 
enjoining all the men to return to their work, but to subscribe a weekly 
Sum to a general fund (evidently with the view. to a more successful 
strike at some future time), the masters at a meeting held on Monday 
agreed, by a majority of 532 to 8, to employ none but those who would 
sign a declaration that they did not, and would not, belong to any Trades 

nion. ‘This most of the journeymen have refused to do, in obedience 


. ee directions of the “ Executive,” and are consequently still out of 
ork, 





In the Court of Chancery, on Wednesday, Sir Edward Sugden and 
a ; L resses ; Sir Charles Pepys 
General) and Sir William Horne in their usual costume. 


two other barvisters appeared in full Court 
(Solicitor. 


| was remanded till Monday. 





Sir Edward Sugden thcught it right to call his Lordship’s attention to the 
above circumstance. 

The Lord Chancellor—* I have been observing it.” 

Sir E. Sugden—* I don’t know whether it is right that there should be thas 
difference between us.” 

The Lord Chancellor—* I know it used to be very strictly attended to ia the 
Court of King’s Bench.” 

Mr. Solicitor-General— My Lord, I can only say for myself, that the rea- 
son of it, as far as I am concerned, is, that until late last might I had no séen 
your Lordship would have sat to-day.” 

Sir E. Sugden—* You were in the same situation in that respect as we all; 
and I only mention it now to give you an opportunity of making an apology.” 

Mr. Solicitor- General— No, I was not in the same situation as you; and & 
certainly do not want your politeness to be taxed to afford me any unnecestany 
opportunity of apologizing ; although I am quite willing to acknowledge 1 asm 
wrong.” 

The Lord Chancellor—‘ I remember very well, that Lord Tenterden, on ome 
occasion, refused to permit u gentleman to move on such a day as this, as he dadl 
not appear in his Court dress.” ‘“ 

Sir E. Sugden— When we are not all alike, it makes some of us appear as if 
we wished to be very fine.” 

Mr. Solicitor-General—‘* No, no; I beg to relieve you from that annoyiag 
feeling, by stating, that you have my full concession that you are quite ngbt, 
and that lam quite wrong.” 

Sir E. Sugden—* Then I must solace myself with that acknowledgment 
rom his Majesty’s Solicitor-General on this his Majesty’s birthday.” 

Mr. Solicitor- General—‘ Pray do.” 

The same day, Lord Brougham called the attention of Mr. Relfe, 
one of the counsel engaged in the cause respecting Lady Hewley*s 
charity, to the possible consequences of carrying the cause into the 
House of Peers. 

It might turn out in the end, that the funds in the charity did not necessarily 
belong to either of the contending parties—either Presbyterians or Unitarian. 
He had read attentively the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor ; and he came te 
the opinion on it, that some very eminent individuals in the House of Lords, 
whose judgments would have great weight in the decision of the question im 
that House, were inclined to think that there was a great doubt on the poimt, 
It may consequently turn out that, if the parties persist in pressing the appeal, 
they may see the funds adjudged to belong to the Crown. The House of Lerds 
may call upon the Attorney-General to put in a claim for the Crown and the 
Established Church. It was well known that the House of Lords had the power 
of compelling parties to appear, and even of appointing counsel to support their 
interests ; and they had exercised it in the case of the Berkeley Peerage, where 
Sir Thomas Plomer was nominated to represent the younger son, who would 
not appear, and where, too, Sir Thomas, on his part, was successful. Now, in 
the present case, it might be necessary to call in the Attorney-General for the 
Crown, or on behalf of the heir. at-law of Lady Hewley. His Lordship thought 
this was a matter that deserved the most serious consideration of those who were 
pressing the appeal. 

Mr. Rolfe admitted that this view of the case had struck his clients; intitle 
could not say in what light it was regarded by the other side. 

The Lord Chancellor repeated, that the parties would do well to consider what 
he had thrown out as a probable consequence of further litigation of the powsts 
in dispute. The religious opinions of the time were very singular, and widely 
different from each other. Lady Hewley herself seemed to have been a persom 
of very singular religious opinions; and it would be extremely hard to deter~ 
mine what was to be the creed of the godly preachers alluded to in the bequest. 
The parties had better give it their consideration. 

At the Surry Adjourned Sessions, on Tuesday, J. L. Cunningham 
was charged with having feloniously embezzled 3501., received by him 
as servant to Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, the brewers. The case 
having been fully proved, the Jury returned a verdict of Guilty, an& 
the Court sentenced him to fourteen years’ transportation. 

General Colquhoun Grant complained at the Marlborough Street 
Office, on Saturday, that Lady Channon had erected a veranda on the 
outside of her drawing-room windows in Hanover Square, which ob- 
structed the view from his windows. His counsel, Mr. Adolphus, 
contended that this was a vielation of the act which prohibits orna-. 
mental projections on the outside of houses. Mr. Alley contended for 
Lady Channon that the act was meant to apply to those cases only 
where the projections were of combustible materials ; and the veranda 
in question was made of iron. It was admitted on both sides, that 
balconies were permitted; but then, is a veranda a balcony? One of 
the Magistrates was in favour of the lady, the other sided with the 
General: so no decision was given, and the case was dismissed. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Tuesday, Thomas Beendy, gene- 
rally called Old Bandy, one of the most cunning and notorious coiners 
in Londen, was charged with coining bad shillings in an obscure kane 
in Westminster. After some evidence had been given against him, Se 

The office was crowded with junior prac- 
titioners in the same business, anxious to learn how the “ father” was 
likely to fare. 





The house at which Mr. Gee was entrapped and chained down was 
thrown open on Monday to the public at sixpence a head. The exki- 
bition was crowded: and if the present occupant would engage Mr. 
Gee himseli’ for a few days only, the representation will be complete, 
and exquisitely interesting.— Standard. 

On Sunday morning, between twelve and one o’clock, a postchaise, 
in which was a young lady, was driven through Highgate very furiowslg 
by two postillions, and attended by three persons who had the appear 
ance of gentlemen, from which she cried out “ Murder! Save me! QO 
save me!” Her voice subsided from weakness into faint efforts of the 
same cries of distress ; but as there was at that time no possibility of 
relief, they hastily drove towards Finchley Common. The same cat- 
riage was seen,and the same outcries heard, as it passed through Isling~ 
ton, with the additional circumstance of postillions being dressed im 
light blue jackets and pink striped shirts. — True Sun. 

Considerable curiosity has been excited in the City by the appear- 
ance of a steam-carriage gliding along amidst the other vehicles, and ac— 
commodating itself to all stoppages and reduction of speed necessary 
to a thronged thoroughfare. No doubt it required all the skill of the 
pilot, as it had occasion in Cornhill and in the Poultry to reduce its 
speed, stop sometimes suddenly, and make way through very narrow 
spaces. It cleared every impediment, however, without the slightest 
contact; and running down Cheapside, turned up St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and stopped at the New Post-office to take up a passenger, 
which it bad also done in Cheapside. The self-propelled vehicle them 
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fan up Aldersg:te Street ind Goswell Poad into the City Road, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour.— Sun. 

The second son of Sir Juha Pringle was drowned in the Thames, 
between Erith and Woolwich, on Whitsunday. He was ona sailing 
exeursion in a boat with another young gentleman; who gives the fol- 
lowing account of the accident. 

* We had sailed down the river as far as the Malf-way-house, between Erith 
and Woolwich, and in consequence of the adverse wind and tide were unable 
toreturn. A barge, passing up the river, and seving out situation, hailed us, 
and offered to tow us up. We then pulled a little way up the river, and the 
barge tacked across, coming towards us, We came alongside, and I went to 
the stern of our boat to catch a rope thrown tu me, which, as the barge passed 
ws, Ifastened to the thwart in the how of our bout. As we came alongside of 
the barge, Mr. ae went to the bow, either as I imagine with the intention 
of getting on to the barge, or for the purpose of preventing our boat striking 
against it. 1, being intent upon sceuring the boat, heard no splash-or noise, 
and therefore thought he had got on to the barge, till one of the bargemen 
asking me where he was, I told him on the barge. He, seeing no one there, 
immediately called out, ¢ there was'a man overboard,’ and we looked about in 
expectation of seeing him rise, but unhappily no traces of him were visible.” 

The deceased was a young man of fine promise, a cadet in the Mili- 

Academy at Woolwich. His father came to town on the day 
following the accident, just in time to learn the distressing news. The 
body was found a few days afterwards, floating near Gravesend. 

An Inquest was held on Tuesday night, on the body of a woman, 
name unknown, which was accidentally found ina cellar in Ewer Street, 
Southwark, on Sunday evening. It appeared, from the evidence of the 
surgeon, that all the bones were in a perfectly sound state ; andas the flesh 
had been eaten off the face and neck, and part of the body, by rats, it was 
impossible to state what had been the cause of her death. ‘The inquest 
was adjourned till Monday. 

A Coroner’s Jury on Saturday was summoned to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the death of Mrs. Harriet Venes, the wife of 
a builder in Marshall Street. It appeared that Mrs. Venes was about 
to cross a part of Regent Street on the previous Saturday, when a cab- 
man driving fast called to her to step back, which she did; and he pulled 
up his horse at the same minute. rs. Venes then made a curve, so 
as to pass before the cab; but the horse was too quick for her, and 
knocked her down, the wheel of the cab going over her. She was 
dreadfully hurt on the side, and was taken home, and died the following 
Thursday. The Jury found a verdict of “Accidental death,” as it did 
not appear that the cabman had been careless. 





The Country. 

A meeting of the Somersetshire freeholders was held yesterday week, 
at Bridgewater, to petition against the Government plan of Tithe Com- 
mutation. The Reverend P. Thomas proposed, and Mr. Crosse 
seconded, a petition to that effect; which was also supported by 
Mr. Bickham Escott; but when the High Sheriff put the question, 
only twelve hands were beld up in its favour. Mr, Sandford then 
came forward, and spoke in favour of the Tithe Bill asa whole. Mr. 
Tynte also approved of it, and of the new Poor-laws Bill. Another 
petition similar to the first was then proposed, but almost unanimously 
rejected ; the meeting, which consisted of 1200 farmers and freeholders, 
was dissolved. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone for a Convent in Man- 
chester was conducted with great eclat on Thursday week. The site 
of the structure is vear St. Patrick’s Chapel, in Oldham Road. There 
were about twenty Catholie clergy present on the occasion, and a vast 
concourse of spectators. The convent is intended for the education of 
400 or 500 poor female children, and is to be conducted by four nuns 
of the order of St. Francis de Vales. 

Mr. George Rennie is making asurvey for aline of railroad between 
York and Leeds. About 70,0007. havé been subscribed towards the 
undertaking. 

The Overseers of the parishes of Salisbury have been enabled to 
lower their rate this year 3001, principally by finding labour instead of 
money relief to able-bodied applicants. 

The Trades Union Lodge, held at the Craven Heifer, Manningham, 
near Bradford, in consequence of the money-boa having been stolen, went 
through the process of dissolution on Saturday night last; when the 
stock in trade was disposed of to the best bidder.—Manchester Guardian. 

A bank post-bill for 200. dated 15th April 1831, was stolen with 
other property in that year, from a warehouse in Manchester which was 
broken into. It was stopped last week at the bank, the date having 
been altered to 1834. It thus appears, that the thieves kept it till the 
year arrived when the alteration of the date could be made with the 
greatest ease. 

An affray took place at Portsmouth on Friday week, between a party 
of soldiers of the 97th and 99th Regiments stationed in this garrison, in 
which, by the use of their bayonets, most severe wounds were inflicted 
on several of the combatants. This is the second disgraceful affair of 
this kind that has occurred here lately, by which the lives of those en- 
gaged in it were placed in the greatest jeopardy, and the peace of that 
town most alarmingly broken by those who ought to be employed only 
in its conservation.— Hampshire Telegraph. 

The following is a remarkable instance of sagacity in a hound which 
was purchased about a fortnight ago, in the neighbourhood of Bolton- 
le-Moors, conveyed in a railway carriage to Liverpool, thence by a 
steam-packet to the Cheshire side of the Mersey, and forwarded to 
Chester by coach. He was taken from Chester inside a car in the 
dark to the neighbourhood of Malpas, about fifteen miles further, and 
tied up for the night. ‘The next day the dog seemed quite settled, and 
was toa to go loose; however, he soon quitted his abode, and ar- 
rived at his former home before night. This is one of the most sur- 
prising cases of that sort we ever heard of; for it is evident the dog 
could not have returned by the same way that he went.—Manchester 
Herald. 

’ At Wisbeach, last week, a man, literally in rags, and who represented 
himself as in the utmost distress, was taken before the Magistrates of 
that town by the beadle, for contempt of his authority, or some other 
trifling offence, and was fined two shillings; but declared himself un- 
able to pay, having, he suid, but sixpence-halfpenny in his pocket. 








Before, however, letting him depart, the Magistrates directed him to 
be searched ; when a purse was brought forth, containing a hundred 
and twenty sovereigns ! 

Upwards of thirty families were on Sunday afternoon last deprived 
of their homes by the destruction through fire of a long range of houses 
near the church in Taunton. This calamity occurred during service, 
and has occasioned! very’considerable distress. Fortunately, the wind 
was in a favourable quarter, or it is apprehended full half of the towa 
would have been consumed.— Taunton Courier. 

It is mentioned in the Globe, on the authority of a private corre- 
spondent, that there have been 153 incendiary fires in the county of 
Norfolk during the last three years. 


EFSOM RACES. 

The races commenced on Tuesday. The course has been muck 
improved since last year—the principal alteration being in the Derby 
Course, commencing at the barn, where it takes a much wider sweep 
than formerly. The dangerous turn at Tattenham Corner is thus en. 
tirely done away with. Five hundred guineas have been given for the 
collection on the ground this year. The attendance on Tuesday was 
good for a first day. Among the distinguished persons present, were 
the Duke of Rutland, Marquis Conyngham, Marquis Graham, Earl 
and Countess of Wilton, Earl of Jersey, Earl and Countess of Chester. 
field, Earl of Uxbridge, Count Matuschewitz, Earl of March, Sir 
Mark Wood, Mr. Berkeley Craven, Colonel Peel, Mr. Holyoake 
Goodricke, Mr. F. Charlton, Mr. Spalding, Mr. Stonehewer, Mr, 
Delmé Radcliffe, and Mr. S. Stanley. The racing commenced at one 
o’clock, and continued till half-past five ; the weather being very fine all 
day. The following is an account of the running. 


Tre Craven Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, for three years old, 6st.; four years, 8st.; 

five years, 8st. 9lb.; six years, Sst. 2ib.; and aged, 9st. 5lb, Mile and a quarter, 

8 Subscribers, 

Lord Chesterfield’s b. h, Colwick, 6 years ... csececsccosis I 
Colonel Peel’s b. h. Clarion, 6 years ......0.0...055 oe 2 

The following also started, but were not placed :—Mr. Watt's ch. c. Belshazzar, 4 
years; Captain Gardnor’s b. h. Messenger, 5 years; Sir G. Heathcote’s ch. c, Samar. 
cand, 4 years; Sir I.. Glyn’s b. g. by Blacklock, 3 years; Mr, Mills’s b. c, Old Bill,3 
years; Mr. Grant’s b. c. Unicorn, 3 years, 

Betting—11 to 8 against Belshazzar ; 5 to 1 against Colwick ; 6 to 1 against Clarion; 
7 to L against Messenger; 8 to 1 against Samarcand; and 8 to 1 against Old Bill, 
Belshazzar took the lead at a strong pace ; Messenger, Samarcand, and Clarion lyin, 
next to him, and Colwick in the rear ; there was not any material change of position ti 
they were round T'attenham Corner, where Colwick joined the front ranks; the Worth- 
less gelding taking upon himself the duty of whipper-in, At the distance post, Bel- 
shazzar declined, his place in the van being immediately occupied by Colwick, who, 
maintaining it to the finish, won cleverly by two lengths; Clarion, second, Messenger 
and Belshazzar a couple of lengths astern of him (each claiming the third place), 
Samareand fifth, Unicorn sixth, Old Ball seventh, and Worthless last. It will be recol- 
lected that Colwick, Clarion, and Belshazzar, ran for the Craven Stakes at Newmarket, 
and that they came in precisely as above. ‘There was this difference, however, in the 
manner of running, that the Newmarket Craven was slow, and won by a head, while its 
namesake at Epsom was very fast, and won ina canter. Its result drove Bubastes 
back in the Derby betting. 
Propuce SweepsraKes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. Derby Course. Three Sub- 








scribers. 
Mr. Theobald’s b. f. by Mameluke, 8st. 1lb.... coscseecoecs 2 
Sir G. Heathcote’s f. by Figaro, 8st. LID... ee eae e ee eee 2 


Even betting. The Canopy filly made running to the Grand Stand, tired, and was 
beaten in a canter by two lengths. 


Match, 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. ; 8st. 4lb, each. A mile. 
Lord Stradbroke’s b. f. by Partisan........ pveeues rrrerT rT ie 
Mr. Theobald’s br. f. Stockwell Lass ........c-cescvesccscceses 2 
Betting—5 to 2 on Stockwell Lass. The Sultana filly made all the running, was 


never headed, and won cleverly by half a length, 
Tue Suir.ey Sraxes of 25 sovereigns each, for three years old colts, 8st. 7ib,, and fillies 


8st. 4lb. One Mile, 6 Subscribers. 
Mr. W. Edward's Intriguer........--0.0+0. ban sUeawe vesyurbaisa 1 
Mr. Cosby’s Stradbally,.......- eesseecees CK tesecereveececse - 2 
Mr. Mille’s Pinchot... .orecocsccccessicocccces Cowwes épdnecavien 3 
Mr. Balchin’s br. f. Levity.........eccececseeace re ida oaks 4 


Duke of Richmond's ch, g. Holkar ......c0eseee ee eeeeecereecee 5 
Betting—Li to 8 against Stradbally ; 3 to 1 against Intriguer (taken); and 7 to2 
against Pincher. Levity made play at moderate speed ; Stradbally nearly abreast of 
her till round the turn, when he came in front, carried on the running at an improved 
pace, disposed of Stradbally without difficulty, and won cleverly by a length. 
Sweepstakes of 30 sovereigns each, h. ft. for two years old colts, 8st. 3b, and fillies, 3st 
bred in Surry, Middlesex, Kent, Berks, Hants, or Sussex, or trained at Epsom during 
the last three months. Halfa mile. 6 Subscribers. 
Lord Egremont’s b. f. Redleg......... erevece 
Mr. Ricardo’s b. f. Bracelet .... 
Mr. H. Coombes’s f, by Langar. 
Mr. Martin’s b. c. by Mameluke...... pe wac's . 
Betting—Even on Redleg, and 2 to 1 against Bracelet, 
was never headed, and won easy by half a length. 
Tue Epsom Sraxes of 3 sovereigns each, and 40 added; three years, 7st.; four year» 
8st. 71b.; five years, 9st. llb.; six years, and aged, 9st. 3lb, The winner to be sold 














for 150, &c. Mile heats. 5 subscribers. 
Mr. Forth’s b.h, Gratis, 5 years ....... Fapsiceousoesrece Ae Me 
Mr. Edwards’s b. g. Crocodile, 4 years. 1 Odr 
Mr, Sadler's b, m. Eleanor, 5 years........+++ sacoes O Ber 
Mr. Pearce’s b. m. Grasshopper, 6 years........ coor scus OC SOR 
Mr, Cousin’s b. c. by St, Patrick, 3 years........... scoves © Och 


First Heat—5 to 4 against Eleanor. Won by three parts of a length. Second Heat— 
Even on Crocodile. A severe race between him and Gratis, terminated in a dead heat, 
Mr. Edwards and Mr. Forth then agreed to divide the Stakes, and Gratis cantered over, 


On Wednesday, the company was more numerous, but less fashion- 
able: as the celebration of the King’s birthday kept many persons of 
rank in town. The running on the whole was good. 


Tus Commirree’s Grrr of 100 sovereigns, added to a Sweepstakes of 20 sovereigns each 
for 3 and 4 years old, bond fide the property of Subscribers to the Derby, Oaks, 
Shirley, or Woodcot Stakes of 1834,or of the owner of two colts in the Derby, or two 
fillies in the Oaks, 1834, or ofone in each; 3 years, 7st.; 4 years, 8st. 6b. ; fillies and 

eldings allowed 3lb. Winners of 1834 to carry for ouce 3ib. and for twice 5lb, extra. 
Sraven Course. 6 Subscribers. 
Mr. Forth’s b. f. sister to Imbar, 3 years........ 


Mr. Shard’s b. f Zitella,3 years .........+.... Sidhdh Ctadeees ta’ a 
Mr. Etwall’s b. f Maid of Underley, 3 years....e..ssseseereres 8 
Mr. Yates’s b. c. Ince, 3 years...... anne PEP REEL, 
Sir G. Heathcote’s b. f. Carnation, 4 years ........... Cosenceses 5 
Mr. Balchin’s b. f. Levity, 3 years .... 06. cee cee eee eeeereees . 


aeeXe 5@ 
Betting—6 to 4 against Ince; 7 to 2 against Maid of Underley (taken); 4 to 1 
against sister to Imbar; 5 to 1 against Zitella; 8 to] against Levity; and 8tol 
against Carnation. Ince and Zitella made alternate running till round the Tattenham 
Corner, where sister to Imbar-went in front, was never caught, and won cleverly by 
length ; all behind Zitella were beaten off. Mr. Richardson’s filly, by Young Phan- 
tom, was named for this Stake, but disqualified in consequence of the nomination not 

coming within the provisions of the race. The pace was severe. 
Tus Woopcor SrakEs of 30 sovereigns each, h, ft. for 2 years old colts, 8st. 61b. ; and 
fillies, 8st. 3lb. Half amile. 3 Subscribers. 
Mr. Ricardo’s f. by Mameluke...........ee.ceeee ereceereecees 1 
Mr, Grant's b, f. by Tramp....scccccccceccsessceccssecvecees 2 
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Betting—5 to 2 on Valentine. A short, quickly-run, well-contested race, and won by 
half a length, The winner was trained at Epsom by George Dockery, and was named 
by the E Race Committee. The Earl of Egremont’s Redleg, winner of the 2 
years old stakes on Tuesday paid forfeit, 

Tue Cur Staxes of 10 sovereigns each, with 20 added from the fund; for 3 years old, 
6st. 4Ib.; 4 years, 8st.; 5 years, 8st. 101b.; 6 years, Ist.; and aged, 9st. 2lb.; mares 
and geldings allowed 3lb. Two miles. A winner (matches excepted) once in 1834, 
to carry 3)b, ; twice, 5lb.; if more, 7ib. extra. The winner to be sold for 400 so- 
vereigns. 9 Subscribers. 

Captain Gardnor’s Myrrha, 4 years .....0.0.cceeecseeeceseseee L 
Mr. Greville’s Chantilly, 4 years......... ° 
Lord Berners’s ch. f, by Oscar, 4 years.......... 

The following also started, but were not placed ;—Mr. Wickham’s ch. f, by Ranvilles, 
3 years; Duke of Grafton’s b. f. Octave, 4 years; Mr, Mills’s Old Bill, 3 years; Lord 
Conyngham’s Minster, 5 years. 

Betting—2 to 1 against Octave; 7 to 3 against Chantilly; 5 to 1 against Old Bill; 
aud 6 to 1 against Myrrha. The Ranvilles filly made play at starting, Old Bill and 
Chantilly waiting on her till they reached the Craven starting post; here she dropped 
astern, her place in front being taken up by Old Bill, who carried on the running round 
the corner, where Chantilly headed him, Lord Berners’s filly going by him a few strides 
fartheron. Halfway within the distance, Myrrha joined them, and at the Grand 
Stand all three were at work ; Myrrha, however, had the best of the set-to, and won by 
half a length, Minster was beaten off a long way. 

Tue Croypon Stakes of 3sovereigns each, and 40 added; 3 years, 7st.; 4 years, Sst. 71b.; 
§ years, 9st. llb.; 6 years, and aged, 9st. 3lb. Mares and geldinys allowed 3lb, The 
winner to be sold for 120, &c, ile heat. 







Mr. Trelawney’s b.c, Land’s End, 4 years .....6....6 1 
Mr. G, Edward's ch. h, Ambrosio, 5 years...... os 2 
Captain Berkeley’s b. f. Gold Fringe, 3 years.......... 3 dr. 





Mr. Brown’s b. h. Fawn, 6 years....... Shenae cues vs 3 dr. 

First heat, even on Ambrosio, 5 to 4 on him after it; 3 to 1 on him after the second 
heat; and 3 to 1 on Land’s End after the third heat. Each heat was won cleverly. 

The attendance on Thursday, to see the race for the Derby Stakes, 
was the most numerous and fashionable that has been known at Epsom 
for many years. In addition to the names already mentioned, there 
were present—the Prince of Saxe Coburg, Duke de Richelieu, Mr. 
Charles Laffitte, Duke and Dutchess of Cleveland, Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock, Earl and Countess of Wilton, Earl of Albe- 
marle, Sir James Graham, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, Mr. E. G. 
Stanley, and the Earl of Mulgrave. 

The race commenced at a quarter past three, and the following 
horses started— 

Mr. Batson’s Plenipotentiary, by Emilius; Duke of Cleveland’s Shillelagh, by St. 


. Patrick; Lord Jersey’s Glencoe, by Sultan; Mr. Watt’s b. c. Bubastes, by Blacklock ; 


Sir M. Wood’s brother to Marpessa, by Muley ; Mr. Yates’s ch. c. Bentley, by Buzzard ; 
Captain Gardnor’s br. c. by Whalebone; Duke Rutland’s br. c. by Bizarre, out of 
Young Barrosa ; Sir G. Heathcote’s b. c. Nisus, by Veloeipede ; Lord Orford’s c. Paris, 
by Waterloo; Mr. Greatrex’s br. c. by Lottery, out of Trulla; Mr. Sadler’s b. c. 
Defensive, by Defence; Mr. Cosby’s b.c. Stradbally, by Reveller; Mr. Houldsworth’s 
b. c. Darius, by Sultan ; Captain Hunter’s ch. c. Morotto, by Gustavus; Mr. Gully’s 
er. c, Viator, by Stumps; Duke of Grafton’s ch. c. Olympic, by Reveller; Mr. Mills’s 
brother to Kate, by Lapdog; Lord Lowther'sc, by Reveller, out of Trictrac; Mr. E, 
Peel’s ch. c. Noodle, by Bedlamite; Mr. W. Edwards’s b. c. Intriguer, by Reveller ; 
Dukejof Cleveland's b. c, Guardian, by Catton. 

The stakes were 50 sovereigns each, h. ft.: colts, 8st. 7b. ; fillies, Sst. 2Ib. 
Mile and a half. Second horse to receive 100 guineas, and the winner to pay 
100 sovereigns towards the expences of Police-officers. 124 subscribers. 

No race since the famous one between Cadland, the Colonel, and 
Zinganee, has excited so much interest. The betters from the North 
backed Bubastes heavily. There were many also who bet on Shille- 
lagh. Plenipotentiary, Shillelagh, and Glencoe were the chief New- 
market favourites. Just before the race began, the betting stood as 








follows. 
5 to 2 against Plenipotentiary. 25 to 1 against Intriguer. 
3 to 1 ——— Shillelagh (taken). 25 to 1 Delensive, 
7 to 1 —-—— Bubastes, 25 to 1 Brother to Marpessa, 
10 to 1 ——— Glencoe. 50 to 1 ——— Viator, 
18 to 1 ——— Comet. 60 to 1 ——— Barrosa, 
20 tol Bentley. 





There were five false starts, but at last the horses got off pretty well together. 
Glencoe and Plenipo being first off, they ran together a few yards, when Conolly gra- 
dually stopped his horse till Intriguer, Darius, Paris, brother to Kate, and Stradbally, 
intervened between him and Glencoe. Shillelagh lay more forward than is usual with 
Chifney, who had a well-founded dread of Plenipotentiary ; Bubastes was also up with 
the foremost horses, but never made any show ini front. In the above order they went 
at a good pace till near the rails, where Plenipotentiary was lying inside, the six or 
seven horses first named being so placed that he was left only the choice of going round 
them or waiting till they split; this opportunity was afforded him before he reached the 
turn, and he immediately dashed through the opening, coming round the corner behind 

arius, who was next to Intriguer and Glencoe, the two leading horses, Here Shille- 
lagli and Bentley began to get more forward, and the pace became exceedingly severe. 
At the road, Darius dropped off, and Plenipotentiary, passing Intriguer, went up to 
Glencoe’s quarters, ran with him till he found that he was beaten, and Chifuey coming 
up, went right a-head half way up the distance, and won ina canter by two lengths, 
Shillelagh defeated Glencoe about half a length, the latter beating Bentley by a length; 
Intriguer was fifth, Darius sixth, and behind these were Bubastes and Morotto. ‘The 
first horses beaten were Guardian and brother to Marpessa, nor did Barrosa, Paris, 
Stradbally, Nisus, Trulla, Comet, Noodle, brother to Kate, or Trictrac cut a much 
better figure at the finish ; Olympic, Viator, and Defensive, were in the middle, but all 
were beaten off from the first three or four. 

The result therefore was the following. 


Plenipotentiary......0.....04 
Shilldlagh.. . s6e0 
MBRDOUG 660i ssiosccssitscetcadsicctccccescccsscescssesenes @ 

The others were not placed. 

“ It is satisfactory to add,” saith the Turf historian, ‘ that it was a true-run 
honest race, that the best horse won, and that the two favourites were first and 
second. Plenipotentiary was the ‘ gentleman’s horse,’—that is, he was backed 
to large amounts by nearly the whole of the noblemen and gentlemen who are in 
the habit of attending the Newmarket meetings; and his running proves that 
he is what Mr. Batson always declared him to be—the finest and best horse 
that has been seen on the English turf for many years. Mr. Batson wins about 
5000/. in addition to the stakes, which amount to 34001. clear.” 

Below we give the account of the other races. 

Tue Ewen Staxes of 5 sovereigns each, and 30 added. 3 years, 7st.; 4 years, Sst. 5lb. ; 
years, and aged, 9st.; winners once, 3lb.; twice, 51b. ;Zthrice, 71b. extra. Mares and 


geldings allowed 3lb.; horses beaten four times allowed 3lb. Half a mile, 5 Sub. 
Scribers, 





Lord Orford’s sr c. Clearwell, 4 years (Wakefield)...........+.- 1 
Mr. Martin’s ch, c. Contriver, 4 years (Mann).....s0.e.c0es0s oo -@ 
Mr, Forth’s f, by Partisan, 3 years (Twitchet).....00.0.s.e005 . 3 
Mr, Sadler’s b, m. Eleanor, 5 years (Chapple)......... descoeree, & 


2 to 1 and 5 to2 on Clearwell, who completely outpaced his opponents and wonin a 
canter by two lengths, 

Tue Stow Staxzs of 3 sovereigns each, and 40 sovereigns added. 3 years old, 7st.; 4 
years old, Sst. 7Ib.; 5 years old 9st. llb.; 6 years old, and aged, 9st. 3lb. Mares and 
geldings allowed 31b. “The winner to be sold for 100/, &c, Heats, rather more than 
three-quarters of a mile. 6 Subscribers. 





Mr. M. Stanley’s Skimmer, 3 years .....60..0-.00+ Covcee sees 11 
My, Shard’s b. f, Mask, 3 years..... - 2 dr. 
Mr. Forth’s f. by Partisan, 3 years......ceccenccccccecesoees fell 


The lad who rode Forth’s filly was thrown when near the winning-post, in consequeuce 








of his stirrup-leather giving way, and much bruised; the filly came in second, but aot 
bringing in her weight, was distanced, 

On Friday, the race for the Oaks excited little interest ; but the ree 
sult was such as to disappoint the knowing gentlemen. 


Tae Oaxs Straxes, of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft.; for fillies, 8st. 4lb, Mile and a half, 
The other conditions the same as for the Derby, 96 Subscribers, 


Mr. Cosby’s br, f. Pussey, oe POO. wnoececcsoee Coeveceees aoe I 
Mx. Forth’s b. f. Louisa, by Longwaist .......... si bsesenes seed 2 
Mr. W. Richardson’s b.f. by Young Phautom........+.0e.0e008 3 


The following also started, but were not placed by the judge:—Sir S. Graham's b, f. 
Zulima, by Sultan; Mr. Vansittart’s br. f. (Slight filly), by Lottery; Mr. Greville’s f. 
Pickle, by Emilius; Mr. Sadler’s ch. f. Delightful, by Defence; Mr, Walker's b, { 
Cotillon, by Partisan; Lord Berners’s ch. f. May-Day, by Lamplighter; Mr. Osbal- 
deston’s sister to Benedict; Mr. Grant's Fiddle-Faddle, by Whalebone; Leogd Strad- 
broke’s b. f. by Partisan; Colonel Peel's Rosalie, by Whalebone; Mr, Forth’s sister to 
Inibar, by Emilius; Lord Jersey's ch. f. Nell Gwynne, by Sultan. 

The odds at the breaking up of the ring were 5 to 2 against Cotillon; 7 to & 
against Louisa, and 20 to 1 against Pussey, the winner. 

A Puate, of 501, given by Mr. Denison, M.P. for West Surry, 3 years, 6st. 7lb.; € 
years, Sst. 1lb.; 5 years, 8st. 7lb.; 6 years, and aged, 8st. 10[b. Mares and geldinge 
allowed 3lb. The winner to be sold for 200, &c. Heats, two miles, 





Marquis Conyngham’s b. h. Minster, 5 years.......+ tarccens Be 
Mr. Wickham’s ch. f. by Ranvilles, 3 years .......... 0000008 . & & 
Mr. Cousins’s Denbies, 4 years .......seeeseeees os oo. a 
Mr. Harrison’s b, h. by Emilius, 5 years..........0...0 eee . 4 dr. 


First heat—2 to 1 against Ranvilles f., and 3 to 1 against Minster, who won by & 
head, after a severe race. 
Second heat—2 and 3 to 1 on Minster, who won in a canter, 





TRELAND. 

Mr. T. Wallace and Mr. Vigors, the representatives of Carlow, 
have written to their constituents, to inquire their opinion respecting 
Mr. Littleton’s Tithe Bill, and whether it would be advisuble to accept 
it if amended according to Mr. O’Connell’s proposition, or to reject 
any measure that does not totally abolish Tithes. Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Vigors state that the majority of the Irish Representatives are 
willing to adopt the modified proposition; but the writers wish to 
take the opinion of their constitutents before they determine upon the 
course which they shall adopt. 

Colonel Westenra has denied the statement of the Dublin Corre- 
spondent of the Times (and which was copied into the Spectator last 
week), that he had conditionally promised the interest. of the new 
Member, Mr. Westenra, for a Repeal candidate at the next election for 
Monaghan. 

A late Dublin Gazette contains seven proclamations, offering rewards 
of 50/. each for information relative to various Whitefoot outrages. 
The most remarkable is that on the property of thé gate-lodge of Mre 
J. M. Galwey, M.P. on his estate near Dungarvan. 

A Navy officer, the son of a clergyman in the diocese of Limerick, 
has just returned to England, in the St. Vincent, of 120 guns, from the 
Mediterranean; and his period of constant service in the Navy has 
been twenty years, in that same capacity, without yet attaining the rank 
of Lieutenant, though a gentleman of unblemished character and of 
high experience in his profession.—Limerick Chronicle. 

On Saturday evening last, as the Right Reverend Dr. Waldron, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Killala, was standing ona chair in the lobby 
of his house at Ardnacree, for the purpose of winding his clock, the 
chair gave way, when he was precipitated against the balusters, which 
also giving way, he fell headlong down the stairs, and was so severely 
injured, that great doubts are entertained of his recovery.—Dublin 
Evening Post. 





SCOTLAND. 


In our second edition last week, we mentioned that Sir John Camp- 
bell had become more liberal in his professions, as he advanced in his 
canvass. In his interviews with the electors at the district meetings, 
he had recovered a considerable portion of the ground which he lost 
by parts of his first speech; and, as appeared from an extract which 
we made from the Courier, had become aware of the necessity of re- 
pudiating the narrow views of the mere Ministerial Whigs. He has 
since been persevering in the same course, and his prospects have con« 
sequently been brightening. His election, we suppose, is certain. 
A correspondent of the Courier, indeed, affirms that Sir John Camp- 
bell will represent Edinburgh ‘‘as sure as the sun shines in heaven:™ 
but, as the contest would be just on the point of termination at the 
hour this journal is published, it is useless to dwell on such specula« 
tions. Sir John Campbell himself has taken every precaution in his 
power to insure success; and two of his personal friends left Lon~ 
don so late as Thursday in order to be in time to give their votes thie 
day. The news of the fracture of the Grey Administration (which 
the Conservatives sent off by express to Edinburgh on ‘Tuesday night, 
and the Whigs the next morning), would tend in no inconsiderable 
degree-to augment the interest and excitement of the contest. 

The nomination of candidates for Leith took placeon Tuesday. Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Aitchison were both attended to the hustings by » 
numerous body of voters. The candidates made short speechés, 
amidst considerable clamour, and the show of hands being in favour of 
Mr. Murray, a poll was demanded for Mr. Aitchison. ; 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is now in session 
at Edinburgh. ‘The principal business transacted has been the exe 
amination of the Commissions of the members, which is conducted 
with unusual care, indicating the importance attached to a vote in the 
Assembly at the present time. The great question to be decidedis 
the one regarding patronage. It is considered probable that the 
majority will vote for allowing the congregations a veto on the ap- 
pointment of their ministers, and thus deal a deathblow at the patroa- 
age system now maintained in the Scottish Church, 





PMiscellaneaus. 

An arrangement has been agreed to between the Director-General 
of the French Post-office and the Duke of Richmond, by which the 
difficulties attending the exchange of newspapers between this country 
and England are entirely removed, and English newspapers may hence- 
forward be received in every part of France, and be transmitted through 
France to any part of the Continent, entirely free of postage on hoth 
sides of the water. French newspapers sent from France to England, 
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or through England to any part of the world, shall be subjected only to 
a postage of four sous (2d. sterling), payable in France, in lieu of the 
10 sous hitherto paid. In England, they are to circulate free of postage. 
These 4 sous the French Director has claimed and reserved the right 
of levying, merely as a counterpart to the 4d. stamp-duty paid by 
all English papers, whereby they are exempted from postage in Great 
Britain ; the stamp-duty paid by French newspapers being only of 5 
centimes, or 4d. sterling. A diminution in, or total abolition of, this 
rate of postage will be made at any future time when the English 
stamp-duty may be taken off or diminished. This new agreement 
will begin to be acted upon as soon as the legal obstacles which have 
hitherto stood in its way have been set aside; that is, in the course 
of a few weeks.— Times Paris Correspondent. 

M. Dupin, the late President of the Chamber of Deputies, has 
taken the opportunity of the dissolution of the Chamber to pay a visit 
to England. ‘This is the first time, we believe, that M. Dupin has 
crossed the Channel, although he has many friends in this country, and 
often refers to English institutions as authorities or analogies. He was, 
we understand, invited by Prince ‘Talleyrand to take up his residence 
at the French embassy during bis stay in the English metropolis, but 
chose rather to fix upon a private hotel, as allowing him more inde- 
pendence of movement, and laying him under fewer obligations. Du- 
ring his short stay, his object will be to examine as far as he can the 
working of our political, judicial, and civil institutions. As he has been 
the friend and correspondent of Lord Brougham, every facility will of 
course be afforded him of seeing our highest political society, and of 
understanding the peculiarities of our most valued establishments. 
The moment at which he has arrived must be admitted to be extremely 
interesting to a politician.— Times. 

The silver medal of the French Academy of Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, was presented to Dr. Bowring, at the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, on Thursday week by the Duc de Montmorenci. 

The Court-martial on Captain Pigott, R. N., on charges for tyran- 
nical conduct, preferred by Lieutenant Walker, is still proceeding at 
Sheerness, and is expected to be brought to a close during the ensuing 
week. As this trial has assumed an interest not at first expected, we 
shall endeavour to make room for a distinct account of the whole affuir 
in the next Spectator. 

















O. P. Q.’s Address to the Dissenters of England shall be published next week. His 
Letter on the French Elections did not arrive until after our columns had been 
almost filled up; and the affairs of our owa cc untry th’s week are of infinitely 
greater interest and importance than the probable result of the present elections in 
Fiance. 











Saturpay Nieur. 

The Morning Papers concur in giving the following account of the 
new Ministerial arrangements. 

CaBINET. 

Mr. Serine Rice, Colonies. 
Lord Aucktanp, Admiralty. 
Lord Caruis.e, Privy Seal. 
Mr. Etuice, his present office. 

Nor CaBinet. 
Mr. P. Tuomson, President of the Board of Trade. 
Lord MutGrave, Post-oftice. 
Mr. Francis Barina, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. M. O’Ferrant,. Lord of the Treasury. 

Also Mr. W. Orn, in the room of Mr. Grorcr Ponsonsy, who goes to 
the seat in the Customs vacated by the death of Mr. Ror. 

This list is correct, we believe, with one exception: Lord Mut- 
GRAVE has refused the office of Postmaster-General, unless connected 
with a seat in the Cabinet. 

It is only necessary to read over the above list, to come to the con- 
clusion that the new Ministry cannot stand. The arrangements are 
the result of much selfish intrigue, not of honest exertions to form a 
vigorous, talented, and NationaL ADMINISTRATION. For this miser- 
able failure Earl Grey is responsible. The King gave him full power 
to remodel the Cabinet. If it is true, as he bimself has declared, that he 
has neither the nerve nor the spirits requisite for such a task, he should 
not have attempted it, but have made way for some person of greater 
physical and mentalenergy. He accepted the commission, however ; and 
it then became his duty to insist on such appointments as would secure 
to the country a permanent and popular Ministry. But Earl Grey 
has not acted on this broad and sate principle. His arrangements have 

- been petty and huckstering ; formed, it might be supposed, with a view to 
the comfort and convenience of that flourishing colony of his family 
connexions who share among them some 70,000/. a year, which their 
patriarch has bestowed upon them out of the public purse. We do not 
charge Earl Grey with any wish or design to betray his country ; but 
certain it is, that had such been his purpose, he could not have taken 
more certain methods to effect it, than by sopaltry a patching-up of his 
broken Cabinet. 

The knowiedge of Earl Grey’s indisposition to act at this crisis on 
a comprehensive and decided plan, induced other members of his Ca- 
binet to interfere with his arrangements in a manner which would 
have insured their prompt dismissal by such a man as the Duke of 
WeLuIncTon. Lord Brovcuam, ever restless, uncertain, and intri- 
guirg, thwarted the Premier if he wished to obtain the cooperation of 
the Marl of Duruam. When the character and views of the men who 
would have been his colleagues in the Cabinet are considered, it is 
matter for rejoicing that Lord Duruam has not joined it. But the 
conclusion which’ must be drawn from the opposition of Lords 
Brovcnam and LanspownsE to his cooperation is, that the policy of 
the remode!led Cabinet is to continue the same as the old one. Lord 
Donritam could not act in concert with a politician like Lord Broucuay, 
Whose course is zigzag, whose professions are contradictory, whose 
“tricks ” perplex and annoy his colleagues, and have at length been 
found out by the King—and his Majesty makes no secret of his disgust 
at the discovery. How could the manly and consistent Earl of Dur- 


HAM, cooperate and unite with this trimming and ever-shifting poli- 
tician ? 








We have mentioned the Marquis of LanspowNnE as equally anxious 
with the Lord Chancellor to exclude Lord Durnam and the Liberals 
from the Cabinet: This is precisely the line of conduct which we 
should anticipate from Lord Lanspownr. The Juste Milieu policy 
is exactly suited to his feelings and capacity. ‘There is hardly a man 
in the country who has a smaller title to interfere in the Government 
of it, if eminent talents or public services were requisite to confer one. 
Lord LanspowneE, however, though he has outlived the small repu- 
tation for ability which he once possessed, has been of late excessively 
busy in all party shiftings and placehunting arrangements; and to him 
the country is mainly indebted for the new Ministry. The wily Chan- 
cellor, to answer his own crooked purposes, has been his coadjutor in 
the job. It is plain that if it is dangerous to Lord Durnam’s reputa- 
tion to become the colleague of Lord Broucuam, he would sink him. 
self still lower by becoming a subaltern in a Cabinet in which the 
influence of Lord LAanspownzE is predominant. 

From the foregoing remarks, our readers will obtain some notion of 
the intrigues which have been going on in the Cabinet; but out of 
doors the jobbers have not been idle. A declaration, signed by a num- 
ber of Members of the House of Commons, expressive of ‘‘ confidence 
in Earl Grey,” was got up during the week, and presented to him. 
We say got up, because it was the work of the Whig whippers-in, not 
a spontaneous expression of the feelings of those who signed it; many 
of whom, moreover, were induced to join in the declaration on the 
understanding that Earl Grey was desirous of forming a really Liberal 
Administration. As soon as it appeared that the LanspowNeE and 
BrovucuamM manceuvres had been successful, much dissatisfaction was 
expressed by the memorialists ; and another, we might even call it a 
counter: declaration, was extensively signed, in which the intrigues for 
the exclusion of Lord Dunnam were plainly alluded to and reprobated. 
This shows the value of the first declaration. 

The longest life which can be anticipated for the new Cabinet, is for 
the remainder of the session. Like that of its predecessor, it is at the 
mercy of the Tories. What their policy is, and what the consequences 
of that policy succeeding will almost inevitably be, the Times of Tues- 
day—before the breaking up of the late Cabinet—set forth in the fol- 
lowing striking passage. 

“If that dislocation of the Cabinet, which cannot by human power be long prevented, 
should through any evil influence or machination be retarded until after the Parlia- 
ment shall have been prorogued,—if present differences, for they remain to this hour un- 
settled, should be patched up merely to admit of the Government going on,—so long as 
there is a House of Commons sitting to watch over it, the manifest consequence is, that 
(during the prorogation) the Court, not the House of Commons, will be master of the 
Jicld. The Court will indulge, unrestrained, its own predilections. A coalition of mock 
Whigs and genuine Tories will, in all human probability, become for a time the succes- 
sors of Lord Grey’s Cabinet. There will be no Parliament sitting. ‘The administra- 
tion of the Government will be with the enemies of Reform in Church and State. 
Knowing the spirit which necessarily animates the great majority of the Enylish 
Reformed Parliament, the Oligarch Minister will try @ dissolution—a dissolution! and a 
new election—a new election with an exasperated People! with ‘Trades Unions organiz+ 
ed throughout Great Britain, and convertible in an hour to the ends of political vio- 
lence—moderation lost sight of everywhere—the extremes brought into each other's 
presence—the spirit of the Six Acts in conflict with multitudinous anarchy, and the 
nation hurled offits centre.” 

Well—The Cabinet has been “patched up merely to admit of the 
Government going on.” So far the game of the Tories has been 
played. It now depends upon the majority of the House of Commons 
to determine whether they will sanction the miserable abortion of a 
Cabinet, the result of the weakness of Earl Grey and the jobbing of 
Lords BrovcHaM and LanspownE. We have yet some hope that the 
plotters may be discomfited. 


The Times, in this week of trimming among newspapers, has been 
straightforward in its course, and energetic in its language. The fol 
lowing remarks on the new Ministerial arrangements are extracted from 
i-s columns of this morning. 

« The Cabinet arrangements, if such they can be called, were yesterday either 
formally or practically completed; that is to say, there has been a shifting of 
seats, a transfer of persons from one department to another, a domestic move- 
ment in the interior of the Administration: but as for accession of power, cha 
racter, or value of any kind from without, there appears not a single particle. 
The Government, with one or two individual exceptions of little moment, stands 
precisely where it was. It stands, in respect of its personnel, where it was last 
Monday morning—minus two among the most effective of its former members 
—viz. Mr. Stanley and Sir J. Graham. It is impossible to evade the question, 
were we ever so much inclined so to do—whether Mr. Spring Rice, a Secretary 
of the Treasury, distinguished by diligence, intelligence, and ingenuity (for we 
readily admit so much), and, moreover, a man of great private worth, has yet 
attained to that rank in the political world, or does yet fill that space in the eyes 
of the nation, which would justify any Prime Minister to his country for rais- 
ing the honourable gentleman to the post of Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the most arduous political office, perhaps, under the Crown, and at an hour like 
this, when not only does the Colonial Department call for the superintendence 
of a most able and enlightened statesman, but the condition of the kingdom at 
large demands that no Cabinet appointment should be disposed of, otherwise 
than to an individual of recognized experience in the general affairs of 
Government, and of extensive influence and ascendancy over large classes 
of men. 

‘© Will the country forbear to ask under what strange conjunction of the 
planets is it that Lord Auckland has found himself suddenly raised to the govern- 
ment of the British Navy? Lord Auckland was not before a member of the 
Cabinet ; and not only has he been placed in supreme command over the mighty 
marine of England, but he has been preferred before every one of the ablest and 
most respected public men in the empire for the important rank of Cabine: 
Minister, at the most critical and awful period of our annals. Who and what 
is the Lord Auckland that he should be thus forced upon the country? We have 
heard that there is not a purser in the Navy-at all inferior to this ex-President of 
the Board of Trade, in whatever talents, manners, or qualifications might become 
a First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Carlisle, whose arduous services in the 
Cabinet had hitherto gone unrewarded by any office, has now succeeded to that 
lucrative sinecure called the Privy Seal, vacated by Earl Ripon. These, with 
Mr. Ellice, the active and popular Secretary at War, and Lord Grey’s brother- 
in-law, fill up the four vacancies left by the late resignations; and again we are 
bound in conscience and honour to declare, that as a whole they will not, and —_ 
not to satisfy the people of England. We warned Lord Grey of this. Our fear 
was, and we call to witness our leading articles for three or four days past, that 
the paddings, linings, waddings, .the stay-tape and buckram, the scrapings and 





sweepings of the Ministerial shop; would be resorted to, and strong and service- 
able materials excluded—that old clothes would be turned—old holes darned— 
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rags new dyed—and ancient calf-skin covers fresh gilt and lettered —and all this 
nicknamed a reformed or amended Cubinet, by which not even the infant 
upils of our Sunday schools would be imposed upon. To be sure, it has not 
in every. instance been quite so bad as that; but let Lord Grey or Lord 
Brougham look round and try if fhey can discover one rational being in the 
community pleased with this last week’s operations. Why was a man of such 
decided ability and such manly and open bearing left out as Lord Durham, for 
example, to make room for one like Lord Auckland? _Lord Durham in his 
own person, by his mere acceptance of the seals of Colonial or (we wish 
it might have been so) Foreign Secretary—nay, or any other office of 
the Government—would have been received with open arms by the 
country as a pledge of the liberal and straightforward measures which 
could not fail to be pursued. Lord Durham would have brought with him 
as allies to the Government, the whole weight of the numerous, intelligent, 
well-organized, and now we are afraid alienated and embittered, Dissenting 
body. They know the steady and enlightened attachment of that noble Earl to 
their cause, in so far as it is the cause of good government, including that of 
equal justice ; and we repeat that the Dissenters would have claimed from Lord 
Durham no further immediate pledge of his support, beyond his personal acces- 
sion to the Ministry. But how will it be on his exclusion? There are elections 
coming—a Cambridge election for one, on Mr. Spring Rice’s vacancy. Let 
Ministers watch, then, how the votes of that powerful class of their fellow- 
citizens are bestowed, and tell us afterwards what sort of compensation for the 
loss of Lord Durham’s interest they have derived from the promotion of Lord 
Auckland, or from his patron’s, Lord Lansdowne’s, gratitude. 

“Mr. Abercromby too, has not, it appears, been admitted under the recent 
arrangement. If there was one Commoner in the kingdom more desirable for 
Lord Grey than any other in the recomposition of his mutilated Cabinet, Mr. 
Abercromby was that man. Discreet, reflecting, liberal, just, considerate in his 
views, and resolute in enforcing them ; of long experience, of sound sagacity, 
and of reputation perfectly unblemished, he is one on whom Lord Grey might 
have leaned with confidence, and to whose counsels he might have sufely 
listened. But it is all of a piece; even of those who have been brought into 
office, the ablest have been postponed to the most stolid. Lord Mulgrave, a no- 
pleman of distinguished and invaluable service, is made Postmaster-General in 
place of the Duke of Richmond, as Lord Auckland is vice Sir James Graham ; 
but will it be credited hereafter that Lord Auckland is in the Cabinet, whilst 
Lord Mulgrave is not? 

“ We grieve for these things—deeply, mournfully, do we lament them: nor 
is the least part of our pain that Lord Grey and the Lord Chancellor have sanc- 
tioned this miserable lath-and-plaster Cubinet—this woful disappointment 
of the hopes and prospects of the country.” 











The House of Commons will reassemble on Monday, and the ad- | 
journed debate on Mr. Warp’s resolution must be resumed. It will | 
then be seen how the new Cabinet will meet the important question | 
involved in that Resolution. An amendment, it is said, will be moved | 
by Lord Atrnorp, or somebody, for the Ministers. But why move an 
amendment at all, if it be really true that a majority of the Cabinet 
concur in the principle laid down in Mr. Warn’s Resolution? It is 
possible certainly, though improbable, that the critical acumen of Lord 
ALTHORP may sugest a verbal amendment which does not interfere 
with the principle. If Ministers and their supporters think it worth 
while to stickle as to mere phraseology, no man of sense will quarrel 
with them on that score. But it is of importance to scrutinize closely 
theircoun ter-resolution, in order to ascertain that no latent deceit 
lurks therein—that no loophole} is left for Ministers by the introduc- 
tion of ambiguous parts of speech. Should there be any, the very least, 
doubt as to the real meaning of the Ministerial amendment, the whole 
body of Reformers—every man who was prepared to. vote on Tuesday 
last with Mr. Warp—should scout the subterfuge. There are not a 
few deceitful and suspected Members of the House of Commons—not 
afew who would be glad to find some method of escaping from a decided 
vote on this question, as well as others, They call treachery to their 
constituents and their professions, ‘‘ supporting the Government!” 
Such men betray all Governments. But we can most distinctly assure 
them, that on this occasion the thing is impossible. Their votes will 
be recorded, and their motives rigidly examined and exposed. This is 
no common question: it is one upon which every man will be called 
upon to say Yes or No, without equivocation. 

As to the suggestion that the House of Commons should be satis- 
fied with a mere verbal assurance on the part of the new Ministers 
that they coincide in the principle of Mr. Warp’s Resolution, and are 
prepared in due time to act upon it, itis one which should be repudiated 
atonce. There is no time left for tampering with this subject. We must 
not lose another year. A majority of the House of Commons may 
have perhaps, but the People of Ireland assuredly have not, confidence 
in the Ministry ; and it is of the utmost importance that a solemn reso- 
lution should be entered on the journals of the House of Commons, pledging 
that branch of the Legislature to a substantial and satisfactory reform 
of the Irish Church. Besides, if Ministers are prepared to take that 
course, why should they object to record their intention, and pledge 
themselves.to act up toit? The straightforward path is in this case 
the easiest. ‘* Honesty is the best policy” both for Ministers and 
Members. 


There is still some uncertainty as to the Ministerial arrangements. 
The pulse of the House of Commons must be felt before the provi- 
sionally appointed Ministers will be installed. It will probably be as- 
certained on Monday in which way the wind blows ; and an opportu- 
nity will then at all events be given for a declaration of Liberal prin- 
ciples,—if indeed such are to be the principles of the “Lath and 
Plaster ” Cabinet. 

The Courier (which is now the Government organ) says— 

‘“* The new appointments in the Cabinet will cause new elections for Cam- 
bridge and Coventry. Mr. Ellice is, we believe, quite sure of his return; but 
Sir Edward Sugden, according to report, is to oppose Mr. Spring Rice for Cam- 
bridge ; whose reelection, however, 1s not doubtful.” 

As Mr. E .tice does not accept a new office with his seat in the 
Cabinet, there will be no occasion to send him back to Coventry: if 
there were, his return to the House of Commons would not be so very 
sure. Time will show whether Mr. Sprine Rice stands as well as is 
represented by the Courier with his Cambridge constituents. Assuredly, 
at present, his reelection is somewhat doubtful. Sir Epwarp StcpEn 


has got the start of him, and the Conservative party in Cambridge is 
active and influential. Mr. Sprinc Rice bas been bestowing his pa- 
tronage judiciously of late ; still he has no time to lose. 


“Ts O’ConneELL ratting?” said an ardent-looking young man, who 
might be a Member of Parliament, as he turned to the left from the 
door of tlie Westminster Club in Great George Street, in carnest coms 
muning with a white-headed Nestor, twenty or thirty years his senior. 
“O'Connell ratting!” exclaimed Nestor: ‘* No—he is only observing 
‘the signs of the times’—acting the amiable, and enjoying beatific 


visions. He has got the game in his hand.” ** I wish he may play it 
well,” replied the junior; “but I hate finessing and blarney.” 


The Post-office Department goes on as usual, notwithstanding the 
resignation of the Postmaster- General; and even if the office were to 
remain vacant for months, no one imagines that the least inconvenience 
would thence arise. The reason of this isevident. ‘The Postmaster- 
General's office, under the present system, is useless. Sir FRANcIS 
FREELING and his set can manage the department as well without their 
nominal head as with him. If, therefore, the present system is to conti- 
nue, the officeought to be abolished, and the Secretary should be made the 
responsible as he is the real head of the department. But,as we have 
repeatedly stated and proved, the whole establishment should be placed 
under the superintendence of Commissioners. An opportunity now 
once more occurs of effecting this arrangement ; but we have no expec- 
tation of its being made. 


The Reverend Mr. Connor Tuirtwatt,. one of the most distin- 
guished scholars of the University of Cambridge, and the translator of 
Niesuur, has been dismissed from his office of Classical Lecturer, and 
called upon to resign his Fellowship, in consequence of having written a 
pamphlet in which the admission of Dissenters to University honours 
was advocated. This has been doneat the instance of Dr. CurisrorHER 
Wornpswortn, Master of Trinity College; who is well known to be 
as inferior to Mr. Turrtwatt in point of scholarship, as this proceed- 
ing shows him to be in liberality and foresight. 


Amongst the seceders from the Grey Cabinet, Mr. STANLEY enjoys 
the highest reputation for conscientious motives as regards the Church. 
He is said to be religious; and we have seen a little book ascribed to 
his pen, bearing the title of Conversations on the Parables of the New 
Testament, for the use of Children, in a dialogue between Henry and 
Mamma. The production is tract-like and childish in its tone,—for 
spirit it has none; but it scarcely breathes the resolution of a martyr or 
the feelings of a devotee. The subjects are confined to the narrated 
parables ; the acted parable, the expulsion of the money-changers from 
the Temple, has no place. It was perhaps difficult to handle for 
childish apprehensions ; or an elaborate exposition of the subject might 
have been unpleasant to a true son of the Protestant Establishment, 
whose family possesses patronage to the value of 18,000/. a year. 


The following is a correct report, taken from the Patriot of the 
2Ist May, of that part of Lord Durnawm’s speech at the Protestant 
Society’s meeting which we extracted from another paper last week. 
It will be seen that the passage does not contain the declaration that he 
would always resist the separation of Church and State. Our remarks, 
therefore, are not applicable to the words which Lord Dunnam really 
used. We regret that the correct report of the speech did not fall into 
our hands. 

“ My honourable friend will admit that I stated frankly and freely to him, as I also 
now state to you, that I could not conscientiously agree to any proposition which 
involved in it the propriety of a separation between Church and State. (“ Hear, hear !’”) 
I will briefly state my reasons. My opinion is, aud it is one not lightly formed, which 
I have expressed in Parliament, and which I shall avow whenever this question comes 
| under discussion in that or any other place, that a State is bound to tender religious in- 
} struction to all the members of that State. In the present ignorant and uneducated state 
of the great mass of the population of this country, I consider that it would be most 
improper to leave them without any religious instruction at all, and most unwise to 
leave them to the canvassing of religious sects,” &c, 


The nomination of the candidates for Edinburgh took place on 
Wednesday. Mr. Ayroun was proposed by Mr. Tarr, and seconded 
by Mr. W. Jameson; Sir Joun Campsett by Lord Provost Srirrat, 
and Sir T. D. Lauper; and Mr. Learmontu by Mr. Pasvick 
Rosertson, and Colonel Macponatp. All the candidates then spoke 
at length in their own behalf, amidst constant noise. The show of 
hands having been declared by the Sheriff to be favour of Mr. 
Aytoun, the other candidates demanded poll: 








The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland came toa very 
important vote on Tuesday, on the motion of Lord Moncrierr. It 
was decided by a majority of 46, the numbers being 184 to 138, that 
heads of families in communion with the Church should have an un- 
qualified veto on the nominee of the patron. Thus the patronage 
question is virtually settled; though the legal right of presentation re- 
mains to be dealt with. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

This has been a busy week ; the settlement of the Consol Account for May. 
and the Foreign Account for the latter half of the month, have both occurred 
since our last. The pressure for money has been very great, and unusual rates 
of interest have been given on loans both on English and Foreign Stocks. On 
Consols and English Stock, 5 per cent. has been the highest rate of interest ; 
but the speculators in Spanish and Portuguese Stocks have been compelled to 
pay interest after the rate of from 10 to 20 per cent. per annum to carry over 
their accounts. Tl. me allowed for the holders of 4 per Cents. 1826, to ex- 
press their dissent to the proposed reduction, expired on Wednesday ; when it 
transpired that the holders of 8,900,000 Stock had refused to accede to the 
terms proposed, and will therefore have to be paid off. It is not at present 
known what course the Chancellor of the Exchequer will adopt in order to the 
reimbursement of the Stockholders alluded to; but it does not seem to be the 
general opinion that the advance of money thus required will materially em- 
barrass the Minister.. The change now going on in the Cabinet has not been 
without its effect in the Money Market; but the depression which it occasioned 
was only temporary. Consols have been as low as 92 for Money ; and close th’s 
afternoon at 924 4 for Money, and 92% 3 for the July Account. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been principally confined to Spanish 
and Portuguese Bonds ; both of which were depressed by the probability that an 
entire change of Ministry might arise from the present modification of th: 
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€abinet ; but as soon as it became known how the affair really stood, a rally took 
place, and both of these Securities have recovered their former prices. The Cortes 
Bonds have even risen higher than they have been since the year 1822: the 
lowest quotation of the week for these securities was 364, and to-day the price has 
been as high as 333. The Regency Bonds have been at 80, and since at 78} ; and 
close this afternoon at 79} 3. The Dutch 2} and 5 per Cents. have been rather 
in request ; the quantities which formerly overloaded the market appear to have 
been absorbed, and some difficulty occurred during the week in meeting the de- 
mand for the 5 per Cents., till a supply by yesterday’s mail arrived from Holland. 
The Continental Stocks generally are nearly at last week’s prices ; the reduction 
Of the 4 per Cents. seems to have increased the desire of the public to profit by 
this species of investment. 
Sarurpay, Twetve o’Crock. 

We have little to notice this morning; the prices of the Funds generally are 
nearly as yesterday. The Spanish and Portuguese Stocks are, however, rather 
firmer. ‘The arrangement of the Ministry seems to have disappointed every one, 
but as yet has not been the cause of any speculation in the Market. 

Saturpay, Four o’crock. 

Consols for Account are at 92} buyers. India Stock has been done at 270. 
In the Foreign Market, the Portuguese Bonds have been in demand ; a report 
being current that Don Micuet had evacuated Santarem. |The price of these 
Securities has been as high as 80, but is now 79} 4. Spanish Stock is still a 
favourite object of speculation, and the price is 38} 4. 





3 per Cent. Consols ........ 924 @ | Dutch 24 per Cents......+.. 523 8 
Ditto for Account.......... 92} @ French 3 per Cents.......++ — 
New 34 pr Cen. Annuities .. 1004 3 \ Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents, ... 1054 64 
Mem Bock .s. or icicccesens 2154 164 Mexican 6 per Cents, ...... 434 4¢ 
{ndia Stock for Account..... 2694 270 Portuguese 5 per Cents...... 79+ + 
Exchequer Bills .........++ 50 SL Do Regency Scrip5 perCent. 79£ 4 
Belgian 5 per Cents....... . 984 Prussian, 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... » 7546 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent .. 1064 
Danish 3 per Cents,........ 74 St Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent,... 384 3 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, May 30th, Achilles, Duncan, from Ceylon. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 24th, Broxbornebury, Chapman, for Bengal; and 
Fortilvde, Wilson, for the Cape; 26th, Britannia, Ferris, for do.; 27th, Orontes, ¢ ur- 
Fie; and Coromandel Boyes, for Madras, From Liverpool, 25th, Hebe, Currie, for 
China; and 28th, Gulnare, Metcalf, for New South Wales, From the Clyde, 24th, 
Rowley, Frank, for Singapore. 








THE ARMY. 


Wanr-orriczr, May 30.—Ist Regt. of Dragoons—Coret J. Dalton to be Lieut. by 
rehase, vice Rollo, who retires; W. Yates, Gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
alton. 15th Regt. of Light Dragoons—Assist.-Surg. D.C. Piteairn, from the 83d 
‘cot, to be Assist. Surg. vice Maitland, who exchanges, 22d Foot—Lieut. W. R, 
Preston, from the 87th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Walsh, who exchanges, 43d Foot—En- 
sign J. W. Hoste, from the 47th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hope, promoted. 44th Foot— 
Ensign B. Riky to be Lieut. withont purchase, vice Young, promoted in the 55th Foot ; 
Ensign R.H. Gordon, from half pay 83d Foot, to be Ensigu (repaying the difference 
which he received upon exchanging to half-pay), vice Riky. 47th Foot—C. J. Long- 
more, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Hoste, appointed to the 43d Foot; Gent. Cadet R. 'T. 
Farren, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mangin, 
deceased. 55th Foot— Lieut. D. Young, from the 44th Eoot, to be Capt., without pur- 
@hase, vice Brockman, deceased. 62d Foot—Lieut.-Col. T. Reed, from half-pay Un- 
attached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice James Dunbar Tovey, who exchanges. 83d Foot— 
Assist..Surg. John Maitland, M.D. from the 15th Light Dragoons, to be Assist.- 
Burg. vice Pitcaira, who exchanges. 85th Foot—Ensign and Adjt. A. Ramsay, to have 
the rank of Lieut. 87th Foot—Lieut. D. Walsh, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Preston, who exchanges. 89th Foot—Ensign G. W. Blunt, to be Lieut, by purchase, 
vice Beazley, who retires; G. C. Clarke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Blunt. 
Ist West India Regt.—Ensign H. Capadgse to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. 
Clarke, deceased ; C. Bentley, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Capadose. 24 West India Regt. 
—Brevet-Major O. Hawkes, from half-pay 19th Light Dragoons, to be Capt. vice M, 
O'Keefe, who exchanges. . 
Unattached—Ensign A, Hope, from the 43d Foot, to be Lieut. of Infantry, by 
mrchase. 
Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. Edmondson, from the 93d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice H. M‘Clintock, who retires upon half: pay. 
Memorandum—Lieut. J. Tice, half-pay 2d Garrison Battalion, has been allowed to 
retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached Commission, he having become a 
settler in the Co'onies. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 25th inst., the Lady of J. H. Lioyn, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 22d inst., at the Reetory, Kingstone Bagpuze, Berks, the Lady of the Rev, 
James Forses Jowett, of a daughter. 

On the 24th inst.,in Baker Street, the Lady of G. S. Harcourt, of Ankerwycke 
House, Buckinghamshire, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 93d inst., at Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON, of a son. 

On the 22d inst., at Boulogne sur-Mer, the Lady of Capt. Sxipsry, R.N., of a son, 
which did not long survive its birth. 

On the 22d inst., at Edinburgh, Mrs. Henry Canpet1, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Easton, Northamptonshire, the Rev, Witu1am Tuorpe, D.D., of Belgrave Chapel, 
40 Amaser. Enizaneru Countess of Pomfret. 

On the 17th inst., at St. Nicholas’ Church, Galway, the Rev. Joun Dennis D'Arcy, 
Vicar of that parish, to IsapeuLa Enizanern, eldest daughter of John Lushington 
Reilly, Esq.. of Scarva, Downshire, and Collector of Customs, port of Galway. 

On the 224 inst., Wint1am FrebericKk Farrer, Esq., of Brafield House, Bucks, to 
Fanny Ricaxpa, only child of Colonel L, P. Jones, of North Wales, and Pulteney 
Street, Bath. 

On the 27th inst., at St. James’s Church, Capt. Hoare, R.N., third son of Henry 
Hvow Hoare, Esq. of Wavendon, Bucks, to Eviz peru, eldest daughter of the late 
William Praed, Esq., of Tyringham. Bucks, and of Trevithon, Cornwall. 

On the 20th inst., at Preston Hall, Mid Lothian, the seat of W. B. Callander, Esq., 
WitriaM Bruce, Esq., youngest son of the late Alexander Bruce, of Kennet, Esq,, to 
Louisa, daughter of William Thomas Hall, of Marpool Hall, Devonshire, Esq. 

On the 97th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Viscount Corry, eldest son of the 
Earl of Belmore, to Emiry Louise, youngest daughter of the late William Shepherd, 
Bsq., of Bradbourne, Kent. 

On the 29th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. and Rev. Stpnzy Go- 
Dourutn Osporne, of Stoke, in the county of Bucks, son of the Lord Godolphin, to 
Bury, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, Esq., of Taplow House, in the same county. 


DEATHS, 

On the 7th inst., at Valleyfield, Sir Ronerr Preston, Bart., in his 95th year. 

On the 22d of January last. at Ahurednuzzur, in the East Indies, WiLn1amM Dent, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, eldest sou of the Rev. William Dent, of Crosby Cote, near 
Worthallertor. 

On the 2\st inst., at Newbold, near Chesterfield, in her 90th year, Mrs. Sroviy, widow 
af the late James Stovin, Esq.,of Whitgift Hall, Yorkshire. 

On the 24th inst., Lady Warson, wife of Sir Charles Watson, Bart., Wratting Park, 
Cambridgeshire. 

On the 23d inst., in his 77th year, Cuartes Westy, Esq, many years organist to 
their late Majesties Kings George the Third and Fourth. 

On the 25th inst., at his house in the Circus, Bath, Henry Deering, Esq,, of the 
Lee, Great Missenden, Bucks, in his 85th year. 

_At Highlands, near Taunton, the Rev. R. F, Follett, im his 37th year. 

At Machen, Monmouthshire, in a cottage of Mr. John Vaughans, of Newhouse, ANN 

Samvet, widow, in her 107th year, leaving a daughter 70 years of age, and a son 73, 
was upwards of 30 years a common soldier, now receiving a pension, on which the 
venerable ily subsisted, and to all appearance comfortably. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLICY OF THE GREY GOVERNMENT.* 

Tue immediate cause of the dismemberment of the lute Admi- 
nistration was the Irish Church question ; but if this difficulty 
had been got over, still the Ministry could not have long survived, 
The confidence of the country was withdrawn from it. Indeed 
to quote the remarks of the Times, in a thundering article which 
pealed the inevitable breaking-up, ‘‘ What could be less dignified 
in the eyes of the country, or less fitted to obtain its confidence, 
than the numberless examples of hesitation, indecision, abandon. 
ment of measures boldly brought forward, and metamorphosis of 
others which had been described as unalterable—one and all 
marking a want of unity, an absence. of will, than which no 
defect can be more fatal, whether in individuals or in public 
bodies?” The conduct of the late Ministers is fairly described in 
this passage. It was the result of a woful misapprehension, or a 
still more culpable disregard, of Public Opinion in relation to the 
end and objects of Reform. 

Why was it that the middle classes rose as one man, and in- 
sisted upon the Reform of Parliament ?—Because they perceived 
that the Government was carried on with reference to the personal 
interests of the few, not the general welfare of the community; 
that rank abuse pervaded the whole system; that the state was 
out of joint; that social disorganization was impending; that in 
order to purify, to renovate, and to save the body politic, new and 
searching remedies must be resorted to. With this view a thorough 
Reform of the House of Commons was demanded, and obtained. 
The nation believed that it had at length in its hands an instru- 
ment of effectual improvement. But the leading members of the 
Administration declared that the Reform Act was a final measure, 
and that the people ought to be satisfied with what they had got, 
It was evident that these statesmen were labouring under a gross 
delusion. Whatever they might think, the nation was resolved 
that Reform should be a practical measwre—the means of bring- 
ing about a new and improved order of things. 

To men in this temper of mind, and filled with these reasonable 
expectations, it was almost an insult to be told, that as there were 
“difficulties” in the way of those improvements which they de- 
manded, the Ministers could not undertake to effect them. Of 
course there were difficulties. The science of government is not 
child’s play. National abuses of long standing are not expected 
to vanish at the nod of a Minister of State. But the Whig leaders 
were invested with vast powers for the express purpose of grappling 
with these difficulties and overcoming them. The people were not 
and are not unreasonable. They are willing to wait patiently, 
when they see the dispositionto do good, and efforts made to remove 
obstructions from the path of improvement. Ministers were not 
required to deal in a summary manner with a// questions. There 
are some abuses which might be corrected with ease and ex- 
pedition ; there are others which require time for their removal, 
and which a large portion of the public even wish to retain. This 
very question of the Church affords an illustration-in point. Ge- 
neral opinion is perfectly made up and decided as to the Irish 
sinecure Church—that it is a national grievanee—a nuisance. 
The reform of the Irish Church might have been effected last year, 
without injury to individuals, and with great benefit to the Pro- 
testant religion, for whose interest it is most falsely and hypocri- 
tically pretended to be upheld. On the other hand, the separation 
of the English Church from the State is a question of time. The 
country is not prepared for any measure of so decided a character ; 
and few, if any, blame the Government for not taking itup. But 
Ministers treated the Irish Church abuses as tenderly as if their 
object was to perpetuate, not remove them. Only one conclusion 
could be drawn from such conduct—that the Government was ad- 
ministered by men who were enemies in their hearts to practical 
and thorough measures of Reform—who ran counter to public 
opinion, and sought to quell and repress the spirit of the age, in- 
stead of being eager to encourage and to guide it. 

It is well observed by a writer in the Globe, that 
+ + « « « “since the first meeting of the Reformed Parliament, Ministers 
have sought to conciliate the Peers rather than to satisfy the People. This 
error arose from the influence of old associations, and from failing accurately to 
observe the nature and extent of the change which the Reform Bill effected in 
the distribution of political power.” 

The error here mentioned must be corrected. The new Admi- 
nistration must seek to conciliate the masses, instead of a section 
of the old Oligarchy. This can safely be done only in one way— 
that is by a reference on all occasions to the rule of right. 
Ministers, in other words, must act in every case upon principle. 
They must not be swayed in their defence or attack of any insti- 
tution in Church or State by the consideration of sinister or mere 
party interests. All abuses must be frankly given up, no matter 
how old they may be. All measures, no matter how new—all 
institutions which can be proved to be useful to the public, must 
he firmly and heartily supported by the united force of the Go- 
vernment. 

The members of the dislocated Cabinet suffered much in 
public estimation by their disingenuous mode of arguing great 
questions. They were too apt to give false reasons for the faith 
that was in them. They acted upon secret and indefensible con- 
tracts. This was the case on the Pension-list debate. They made 
a bargain with the King, which they had no right to make, and 


* This article was written on Thursday. Read by the light of Saturday morning, 
it seems too mild in tone for the crisis, But let it stand, 
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were ashamed to avow. The new Ministry should free themselves 
from such trammeis; and then the practice complained of may be 
reformed altogether. 

In their selection of administrators, as they are termed, the new 
Government may improve very much upon the practice of their 
predecessors, The first questions to be asked respecting a candi- 
date for office should be—Is he honest? is he capable? A more 
experienced sailor than Lord ING@gstTRIE might have been pro- 
moted to a frigate; a better man of business than Lord N APIER 
might have been selected to take care of our commercial interests 
at Canton. These appointments were not given to the parties be- 
cause of their superior fitness for them. 

It is notorious that the Army was not under the control, of the 
late Ministry. When Earl Grey was invited, twenty-five years 
ago, to form a Cabinet, he insisted upon having the nomination of 
every member of the Household; and would have deemed it an 
insult had any one proposed to him to become Minister without 
the control of the Army. The case is different now, but not as it 
should be. ‘here can be no question but that the responsible Head 
of the Government should have the power of regulating the mo- 
tions and the expenditure of so important a department of the 
public service. But the Secretary at War openly declares that he 
is checked in his plan$ of retrenchment and reform by a superior 
power, not in the Cabinet, but at the Horse Guards. : 

It will be observed that we have spoken of the Administration 
now forming as a new one. We do not suppose that the majority 
of its members will be different from the one which has just fallen 
to pieces. But we are willing to hope that it will be a new one 
as regards spirit and action—that the old skin will be entirely cast 
off, and a new and brighter one indued. Cireumstances have 
favoured Earl Grey, if he has the wisdom to take advantage of 
them. There still lingers throughout the land a strong feeling of 
respect and regard for the Premier. He has bitterly disappointed 
the People of England; but more will be forgiven him than any 
other man. His reputation, for the future, depends very much 
on the use he makes of the power now lodged in his hands. 





INTERNAL REFORM OF THE CHURCH. 


Lorp Brovenan's bill for the prevention of Pluralities bears this 
concise and expressive title, “ An Act to prevent Spiritual Per- 
sons in England and Ireland from having more Preferments than 
one.” And the object of the bill would seem to be reached by the 
fourth clause; which enacts, that if any spiritual person shall 
become in any way possessed of a second piece of preferment, his 
right to retain the first shall be as absolutely void, ‘to all intents, 
effects, constructions, and purposes whatsoever, as if such spiritual 
person were actually dead.” But upon reading a little further, it 
appears, that notwithstanding this positive enactment, in an im- 
mense number of cases nothing of the kind is effected; for by the 
seventh clause, it is declared that, provided two benefices do not 
exceed together 300/. in annual value, and their limits touch each 
other in some part, in that case both may be held by the same 
“spiritual person.” Still it may be said, that this cannot occur 
very often; but upon referring to some returns published a few 
years ago (and circumstances cannot have altered materially since), 
we learn that there were nearly four thousand benefices in Eng- 
land under 1502. of annual value; and there are probably few per- 
sons who have resided in the country towns of Englandand Wales, 
who cannot call to mind many instances of two livings whose 
limits adjoin, and whose clear annual income together does not 
reach 3002. In places where the great tithes belong to laymen, 
this must frequently occur. Deans, Prebends, and Major Canons, 
may also hold other pieces of preferment not exceeding 1002. a 
year in value, and Archdeacons have the same privilege to the ex- 
tent of 207. a year. As a prevention of pluralities, therefore, the 
bill is not very eflicient. But then, it must be remembered that it 
prevents the holding of two rich benefices by the same person. 
This is the great recommendation of the measure. It is an almost 
solitary attempt in the history of Ecclesiastical legislation to coerce 
the wealthy. 

A bill “to prevent Non-residence of the Clergy” very properly 
accompanies that for prevention of Pluralities. By the sixth 
clause of this bill, it is enacted, that no spiritual person shall be 
absent more than thirty days at once, or more than sixty days al- 
together in one year, from his living or curacy, under the 
penalty of forfeiting three times the income of his living 
during his absence for a first offence, and the preferment itself 
for a second. Bishops are allowed to attend Parliament, and 
to be absent on visitations ; and certain officers in the Universi- 
ties may reside within five miles of their benefices for nine months 
of the year. In cases of sickness of the clergyman himself or 
any member of his family, or in case of his being summoned as a 
Witness or party in a court of law, the Bishop of the diocese may 
grant a licence for his absence; but in all- cases where such dis- 
Ppensations are granted, a statement of all the circumstances 7s 
to be published in the Gazette! All persons under the rank of 
Bishop are to transmit to the Bishops of their respective dioceses 
an account of the time they haye been resident or non-resident on 
their livings, the value of them, and the salary paid to their 
curates. The Bishops are to send a similar account to the Arch- 
bishops ;. who are in their turn to report their own absence from 
their dioceses to the King in Council, together with a digest of 
all the eases of non-residence which have occurred throughout the 
kingdom during the year. 





With respect to the enforcement of residence of the wealthier 
classes of the clergy, the bill is deserving of commendation; but 
there must be many hundred small pieces of preferment in the 
country, where there is no suitable residence for the parson, and 
very many cases must occur, in which it would be extremely 
harsh to compel the poor clergyman to reside in any house within 
the limits of his little parish. There are no fewer than 350 livings 
whose annual value falls below 40/.,and 190 below 30/7. It would 
therefore appear, that before this Non-residence Bill could be ge- 
nerally enforced, some measures should be taken for improving the 
value, or for consolidating some thousands of poor benefices. No 
person should be compelled to reside within the limits of one whose 
annual value did not afford hima decent subsistence. Many poor 
clergymen eke out their incomes by farming and school-keeping. 
Would it not be hard to oblige such a poor working man of God to 
give up his farm or his preferment, unless the farm-house was 
within the limits of the latter; or to oblige him to keep his school 
in an inaccessible or bad neighbourhood, under the penalty of 
losing his clerical income ? 

But if the bills be thrown out, (and nobody, not even their au- 
thor, expects to see them passed,) it will not be for the hardship 
they may inflict on the poor clergy. The jolly, coach-driving, 
London-living parsons, will be the men to get up a formidable op- 
position to them. The Bishops too will abominate the surveillance 
which it is proposed that the Privy Council shall exercise over 
them; and besides (greatest offence of all), Lord Brougnam ac- 
tually presumed to introduce these measures without consulting 
the Right Reverend Bench! It is rumoured, indeed, that his 
late colleagues have more reason to complain of the eccentric 
Lord's precipitance. 





STREET REFORM. 


Tue absence of a predetermined plan in the laying out of London, 
is a capital defect in its architectural constitution, that is now he- 
yond cure. The only favourable opportunity afforded of correcting 
this evil was neglected. The ‘‘ Destructive” principle was carried 
into operation extensively enough by the Great Fire ; but the archi- 
tectural reform bill of WREN was rejected as too sweeping a mea- 
sure of renovation. The triumph of the narrow “ conservative” 
spirit sealed the doom of the Metropolis; and bit-by-bit reform 
was and must henceforth be the order of the day. The progress 
of this patchwork improvement has of late been less tardy, how 
ever; and the hand of embellishment has been laid alike upon the 
palace and the gin-shop. The architect is abroad; and although 
his presence is marked by much shallow pedantry and fantastie 
absurdity, still we hail his advent as the forerunner of a better 
taste—a worse we cannot well have. 

The history of London improvements is one of jobbery and pro- 
digality on the one hand, and of penny wise and pound foolish 
economy on the other. Necessity has compelled a few partial 
measures of street reform in the City; and the caprice of power 
has been stimulated by interested parties to improve the West 
End to a considerable extent. But no grand route has been 
chalked out for the march of Metropolitan improvement. The 
Government architect and the private speculator have thought 
only of their own little plans, and the appearance of the Metro- 
polis has been at the mercy of any grasping capitalist or tasteless 
builder having an eye to profitonly. Many streets, asin Maryle- 
bone for instance, look like lines of brick wall with holes cut in 
them; while in Pimlico and Regent Street we walk amongst 
palaces, The town, like a huge overgrown polypus, has spread 
out its shapeless limbs over the suburbs, deforming the face of the 
country; but though the extremities have increased in number 
and the body in size, the veins and arteries, the channels of com- 
munication, have remained nearly as they were two centuries ago. 
The swollen tide of population, instead of finding a broader chan 
nel, has been forced to make its devious way through numberless 
little gullies. The narrow and tortuous lines of communieation 
that sufficed our ancestors when the Thames was the highway 
from Chelsea to the Tower, still remain; though for ene vehicle 
that traversed the streets then we have fifty now. The Strand 
towards Charing Cross has been widened, and Exeter ‘Change is 
pulled down; but Holborn Bars still obstruct the carriage-way in 
one direction, and Temple Bar—the very name Bar condemas 
them—and the Poultry in another. Thames Street, Cannon 
Street, and others leading to the various wharfs, are daily jammed 
up with wagons and carts; and the vicinities of Newgate and 
Smithfield Markets are still cheered with the bellowing of oxen, 
the bleat of sheep, the oaths of carmen, and the crash of wheels. 
The railways will relieve the water-side of some portion of its 
throng of vehicles; but they will also concentre the traffic in 
other directions not much better fitted to supply the wants of these 
leviathans of commerce. 

The public inconveniences within doors are at least equal.to 
those without. The Legislature holds its sittings in an old chapel, 
scarcely fit for a parish vestry-room. The King is without a town 
house; and the one that has been built for him is too unhealthy 
for a hospital, and as bad in its interior arrangement as it is in its 
exterior design. Public offices are so scattered, that an army ef 
messengers is required to keep up communications one wi 
another. The Law Courts at Westminster are held in little cabins 
that remind one of the box that Glumdalclitch used to carry Gul-: 
liver about in; and the: Bankruptcy Court has no local habitation 
whatever. The public records are mouldering in damp cellats 
and old stables; and Doomsday Book is in daily danger of fire. 
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In such a state of things, practicable “Suggestions,” like those 
of Mr. Sipney Smirke, towards the architectural improvement 
of the Metropolis—that instead of projecting new neighbourhoods 
and thoroughfares, widen and straiten those now in use—are worthy 
of attentive consideration. We must be content to mend our old 
ways, not make new ones. Mr. Smirxke confines his attention to 
the West end of the town. He proposes to carry on the line of 
Piccadilly and Coventry Street through Leicester Square and its 
alleys to Covent Garden, and there to form a quadrant; the two 
straight sides or radii of which are to be formed by the fronts of 
the two Theatres—to open broad and direct avenues to Lincoln's 
inn, by two streets from hence to Carey Street and Clement's Inn, 
and by extending Serle Street into the Strand at one end, and into 
Holborn (making Great Turnstile a carriage-way) at the other— 
to carry on the new street, opposite Waterloo Bridge, across Long 
Acre and St. Giles’s, to unite with Charlotte and Gower Streets; 
and to continue the line of St. Martin’s Lane to the same point, 
thus making a direct thoroughfare to the London University and 
Camden and Kentish Towns, both from Charing Cross and Wa- 
terloo Bridge—to carry Oxford Street in a straight line through 
the “ Rookery ” or the “ Holy Land,” as the heart of St. Giles’s is 
called, entering Holborn at Lyon Street (a little beyond Drury 
Lane), thus cutting out the rotten core, and leaving a space for a 
market, or some public building. Mr. Smirke speaks of a mili- 
tary depét, but we have enow of barracks already. Other minor 
improvements are suggested, such as continuing the Haymarket 
in a straight line to Poland Street; opening carriage entrances 
to the Park at Spring Gardens and St. James's Street, and throw- 
ing a suspension-bridge over the ornamental water in the enclosure ; 
to make a terrace, with a balustrade and flight of steps to the river, 
at Palace Yard. 

These improvements are, for the most part, not only desirable, 
but necessary, and appear on the face of them to be practicable. 
Mr. Smirke estimates the expense of the outlay at 150,0002.; 
against this is to be set off the improved value of the property thus 
benefited. 

Besides these street improvements, Mr. Smirke suggests the 
consolidation of the Government and public offices, in a quadran- 
gular piazza, uniting with the Treasury and Council Office, and 
opening to the Park. The dissolution of Downing Street is at 
hand. “The Foreign Office,” we are told, “stands only by the 
aid of wooden props; and the Premier's house has long been the 
victim of the dry-rot.” We are glad to find our reforming archi- 
tect raising his voice against the much-abused system of housing 
Government officials, from the Premier to the door-keeper. “ It 
is,” says he, “ productive of nothing but expense, which the ut- 
most vigilance cannot control.” His plan excludes dwelling rooms, 
of course. Mr. Smirk is opposed to the concentration of public 
offices at Somerset House, as being too far from the Treasury 
Chambers. He would devote this palace of taxation to literature, 
science, and the arts; and let the Geological Museum, the Anti- 
quarian Library, the College Lecture Halls, and the Academy 
Exhibition Rooms and Schools, occupy the place of the Stamp- 
Offices and the residences of the Commissioners. He objects, 
therefore, as strongly as we have done, and in part on the same 
grounds, to the union of the Royal Academy with the National 
Gallery. This ill-assorted union of youth and age may yet be 
prevented. 

Mr. Smirke’s designs for a House of Legislature in the Green 
Park, and for another Gothic cathedral to surpass Westminster 
Abbey, and to supersede that venerable pile and St. Paul's in their 
eharacter of mausolea for the illustrious dead, are, as he himself 
appears to think, exceptions to the practical nature of his other 
suggestions. His lively and elegant volume is adorned with 
sketches of these two graceful figments of his fancy. His idea 
of holding the Law Courts in Westminster Hall seems more 
feasible: it is much too noble a space to serve as a mere lobby to 
the cells leading from it where justice is at present dispensed. 

One of the most novel and useful suggestions, is that of parish 
dormitories for the houseless poor, to supersede the filthy lodging- 
houses of St. Giles’s ; and cheap lodgings for the industrious and 
employed labourer and his family; erected with every regard to 
health, comfort, and cleanliness. The income derivable from such 
buildings would seem to invite the attention of the speculator as 
well as the philanthropist. 

We have not space to enter into the numerous details of the 
subject, nor to allude to the various improvements in the process 
of building that are available. A correspondent suggests, that 
the corners of streets should be rounded, which is found to be a 
great improvement wherever it has been introduced; and that 
the fronts of houses should be stuccoed, and all new houses be 


made to consume their own smoke: but these latter desiderata | 


ean hardly be made compulsory upon individuals building. The 





establishment of an enlightened and efficient Board of Works, for | 


the control over the future alterations of the Metropolis upon | like busts crowning pyramids of millinery or bijouterie. 


some settled plan, would be the only effectual means of checking 
the abuse of the Englishman's “ right” to do what he likes with 
his own, which we daily see in the shape of monstrous abortions of 
brick and stucco, where dulness and absurdity contend for the 
honours of paternity. Nuisances can be put down, but architec- 
tural eyesores are irremediable. 





SUMMER HOLYDAYS. 


Last week, the mechanics and labourers enjoyed their hard- 
earned holyday; the recusant tailors alone excepted, who had 





meee nal 


neither money to spend nor stomach for pleasure, and to whom a 
good day's work would have been the welcomest relief. This week 
the Court and the fashionable world have had their holyday. A 
glorious May, such as we read of in CHAUCER, and scarcely 
expected ever again to see realized since the new style has put 
back the seasons a fortnight, has gladdened alike the sporting mul. 
titudes on Greenwich Hill and Epsom Downs. This is a consum. 
mation which though “ devoutly wished,” is rarely achieved: for 
a fine Epsom race-week, it has been observed, is usually purchased 
at the expense of a wet Whitsuntide; and vice versa. But since 
as philosophers tells us, our earth, in the course of its polar oscil. 
lations, has been turning its European cheek towards the sun 
to thaw our northern frigidity and ripen our summers, we may 
expect, we suppose, successive seasons of more genial tempe- 
rature for the next century or two; and that “the merry month of 
May” will be henceforth something more to us than a poetic al. 
literation of the fancy. 

The bevies of fair female Friends—meek Quaker doves—that 
have this month been congregating in the Metropolis according 
to annual custom, have had no spot of rain or speck of mud to 
soil their neat and chaste attire; and the postmen and mail guards 
have worn their “blushing honours” untarnished. Who knows but 
it may be fine, even though Vauxhall opens this week ?—whose 
rockets would seem to possess an electric influence in bringing 
down the clouds ; or the stars, jealous of their brightness, seek to 
quench their rivalry in showers of rain. 

The King’s Birthday, or what stands for it in the Gazette, was 
made a gala-day at Court; which, if it thinned the aristocratic 
throng at Epsom on Wednesday, increased it in the same propor- 
tion on the next day—that of the Derby. The Drawing-room was 
unusually splendid, and brought back the memory of the good old 
Court birthdays of Groreg the Third and Queen CHartortes. 
The string of equipages in the Parks was longer and gayer 
than we have observed of late. The number of those privileged 
by having the entrée, who were desirous of congratulating our 
bluff old Sailor King on his good looks, was greater than usual: 
the recent stir in the Court atmosphere had brought out the 
glittering ephemera to spread their gilded wings in the sunshine 
of royal favour. It must have been a treat to those in “ the 
circle” to watch the changing countenances of the throng of cour- 
tiers, to see how a smile of the luminary of the palace sufficed to 
call into brief existence some political May-fly, or a clouded brow 
caused another to drop with closed wings to the ground and creep 
out of his courtly existence. King Wi. 1AM is Jovial enough, 
but only in one sense: if he played off the artillery of sovereignty 
in a sailor-like style, he wielded his sceptre like a trident. 

The glimpse that cne gets of the busts of jewelled beauties on 
their way to the Drawing-room, as they sit in their carriages— 
the younger ones with a patience supported by a sense of novelty, 
curiosity, and their Court dress, the elder with a look of indiffe- 
rence and an air of lassitude anticipating fatigue—forming part of 
the slow-moving procession along St. James's Street, is worth a 
walk up and down; but the great similarity of the head-dresses, 
caused by the lace lappets, and the all but universal plumes of 
white feathers, produces a sameness that requires much aid of air 
and figure to make it attractive. The diplomatists look like men 
on grave business; and the gentlemen generally appear more 
conscious of their stiff and monotonous costume than the ladies,— 
except where the latter have to keep their heads bent, to avoid 
breaking down their towering pride of plumage against the roof 
of the carriage. It is pleasant to see a family of three or four 
young debutantes, like frolicsome school-girls, laughing as they 
sit filling out the roomy coach with blonde and satin like a mil- 
liner’s basket, coming in amongst a long string of modish matrons, 
who look upon a Court-day as a very dull and decorous duty of 
fashion and loyalty. 

We confess we preferred the gay crowd in spring walking 
dresses, bishops’ sleeves, broad capes, and full skirts, and those 
pretty little conical French or cottage-bonnets, with a feather or a 
few light flowers, that provoke the eye with their succinct fronts, 
and allow a sight of the fair face without looking into a tunnel,— 
such as we saw at the private-public view of the Pantheon on 
Tuesday. The perpetual stream of variegated dresses that poured 
through the wide door-ways, and meandered through the maze of 
counters—the same in the mass, but various in the details—the 
colours of the arabesques blending with those of silks and satins, 
interspersed with the light aud glittering articles displayed for 
sale—and the enlivening sounds of martial music filling the hall 
and galleries, their circling eddies mingling with the buzz of ad- 
miration and the rustle of the crowd produced an effect as beau- 
tiful as it was uncommon. 

There was but little buying and selling on Tuesday. The fair 
stall-keepers enclosed within a circle of their wares, seemed spell- 
bound, and satenthroned like priestesses of the temple ; or appeared 
Wonder, 
or decorum, or timidity—for many of them looked strange in their 
new position—had charmed them into a motionless state. We 
mustered courage to disturb the placid serenity of one beauteous 
image, and found our taste suited with a quiet readiness and pro- 


| priety, not to say elegance of speech and manner, that would have 


| done honour to an amateur vender at a fancy fair. 


How much 
pleasanter this agreeable interchange of civilities and commodi- 
ties, with a pretty, modest, well-behaved female, than the chaffer- 
ing and huckstering of a shopman, who revenges himself for his 
servility by covert insolence. Beit ours to be supplied with gloves, 
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stocks, and similar etcetera, by some ‘“ neat-handed Phillis ” of 
the Pantheon—now properly so called, for it is a little world of 
divinities. 





THE ROYAL FESTIVAL. 
THE arrangements for the Festival are going on; but the Com- 
mittees have not officially reported progress. The engagements, 
nevertheless, are made, both with the singers and the instrumen- 
talists. Of the principal singers, some thirty will be employed ; and, 
with such a crowd, it will puzzle even the experience and skill of 
the Conductor to apply the principle of subdivision of lakour to 
its necessary extent. Among the number engaged, are M. La- 
PORTE’S vocal company at the Italian Opera! This is sheer folly— 
a prodigal expenditure of money for no purpose and to no end. 
Whatever be the respective excellencies of the Opera-singers on 
their own ground, it is there only that they are excellent. We 
have opportunities of hearing them thrice every week at the 





King’s Theatre, and at concerts morning, noon, and night be- 
sides: their names stare us in the face at every. corner of the 
street: they even figure in Showman Buwn’s bills of the play— 
they are to be heard for sixpence at Drury Lane: they have been 
listened to by every class of society—dustmen as well as dukes, 
vintners as well as viscounts are familiar with their strains. What 
business, then, have they at Westminster Abbey? The list of 
composers to whose works we are to listen is before us, and in 
which of these are they in any way qualified to bear a part? Is 
Rusint1 to open the Messiah ? Is TamBurtini to be the principal 
bass in Israel in Egypt? Perhaps Showman Bunn’s happy 
thought will be followed; and the real Festival, copying from the 
sham one at Drury Lane, will exhibit Signora Grist in “ Di 
piacer,” and Madame SrockHauseEN in her newest Swiss airs. 
What an agreeable relief to the dulness of HANpEL and Pur- 
CELL! 

The management of this affair has not secured the general ap- 
probation of the profession. The large and influential body called 
the Royal Society of Musicians, who were early assembled and 
consulted, and from which a numerous committee of experienced 
professors was requested and named for the purpose of carrying 
on the undertaking, have now discovered that their delegates are 
to have no part, share, or control in its management: in plain 
truth, they have been called together but once, and every thing 
proceeds without their knowledge or sanction. The apportionment 
of the profits, too, is viewed with increasing disgust and suspicion. 
It now appears that the control really rests with certain individuals 
who are connected with the Tenterden Street Musie School; and 
such questions as these are put in reference to this fact. To whom 
is the share of profit to be paid which may be claimed by this 
school—to the pupils, or the directors? Is it to go towards lessen- 
ing the charges on the former, or to liquidate the debt incurred by 
the latter? Is it fair or just to call on professors to accept half 
the terms which they receive from each other, under pretence of 
assisting a charitable institution; when it is intended to apply a 
portion of the money which the Festival is expected to yield, 
possibly to the liquidation of certain noblemen and gentlemen's 
debts, and certainly to the support of an institution which can have 
no claim to the appellation of charitable? In what proportions 
are the profits to be divided ?—for on this important point the offi- 
cial bills and circulars are silent. Are the Managing Committee 
(several, if not most of whom, are connected with the Tenterden 
Street School) to decide; and are the charitable musical institu- 
tions to have no voice or control in the matter ? 

These questions, which we only give as we hear them right and 
left, are naturally suggested by the privacy and closeness with 
which the whole affair is managed, by the extraordinary and un- 
looked-for exclusion of the whole body whose cooperation was so 
ostentatiously sought, and by the jobbing and favouritism which 
from time to time are disclosed. Men whose intentions are honour- 
able and straightforward, do not usually act thus. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Turspay night brought a revival of La Donna del Lago, but not 
a repetition of the pleasure which La Gazza Ladra and Otello 
imparted. Za Donna del Lago has not intrinsic strength sufli- 
cient to command the public favour for any length of time: a few 
Trepresentations in the course of a season will always exhaust the 
number of its admirers. The story is feebly and imperfectly made 
out, and there is not a character or a scene of interest in the piece. 
Nor does the music assimilate itself in the slightest degree to the 
Story. The story and the scenery tell us of Scotland—its moun- 
tains, its warriors,and poets ; but the music is Neapolitan. Ellen on 
Loch Katrine sings like Rosina at Seville, or Desdemona at Venice; 
there is noeffort at nationality of feature, but the songs of each cha- 
racter might be changed ad libitum without discovery or without 
injury. Music is as much a part of national character as dress; 
and it is little less absurd to make Roderick Dhu sing, than to 
make him act in the habiliments of ap Italian. Not that we 
should expect or desire an Italian opera to be made up of Scottish 
airs; we simply require that the composer should remember the 
time, place, and persons of his drama, and endeavour to render 
his music in accordance with them. As an illustration of what 


we mean, take MENDELssoun’s Overture tothe Jsles of Fingal: 
this is no medley of Scottish airs, but a deep poetic feeling of the 
majestic features of the Highlands, their history and their manners, 
We could listen 


impressing itself on the mind of the musician. 





to it there, and feel that it was in perfect keeping with the picture. 
But Rossini drinks no inspiration of this kind; and hence the 
unvarying monotony of his style. It might be supposed that the 
following lines (part of this opera) might have suggested some 
musical ideas. 
“* Qual rapido torrente che vinci ogni confin, 

Se torbido e fremente piomba dal giogo Alpin, 

Cosi, se arditi in campo ne adduce il tuo valor, 

Non troverd pid scampo I’ ingiusto, |’ oppressor.” 
But no—they are shouted to a very commonplace modern military 
march, aud accompanied on the stage by the band of the First 
Regiment of Guards disguised in Highland dresses. 

All that could be done for the character of lena, Grist did. 
Where there was any simplicity of melody, she seemed to feel 
that it should be simply given. She was very successful in the 
well-known Quartetto “Cielo, il mio labbro inspira,” and trium- 
phant in the Finale. The part of Malcolm, originally written for 
Pisaront, and by her invested with all the power and grandeur of 
her st) le, was assigned toa Madame Di @11 Antont, who (judging 
from a first appearance) has neither the voice, the cultivation, nor 
the experience, to make a stand in any character of importance. 
She was more successful in an introduced duetto with Grist. 
Curionr's performance of Roderick Dhu was deplorable. 

So carelessly is all that relates to the affair of scenery and ma- 
chinery managed at this house, that the boat in which Hlena first 
appears on Loch Katrine, being only capable of carrying one per- 
son, she was obliged, after having given King James her seat, to 
walk through or upon the water to the shore: and, in the last 
scene, the pendants from the roof of the hall dropped, one by one, 
into their places until the curtain fell. “They manage these 
things better” at Sadler's Wells. 


THE GERMAN OPERA. 

Winrer's Dus Unterbrochene Opferfest was performed on Wed- 
nesday. <A few years since, it was produced at the English Opera- 
house, under the title of ‘‘ The Interrupted Sacrifice,” with fewer 
mutilations and additions than are commonly inflicted on a London 
version of a German opera. It is written in Winrer’s usual me- 
lodious style; and we listened to the performance with considerable 
pleasure, although the corps d'opera has lost one of its principal 
singers: for Madame WALKER, it seems, has returned to Germany, 
and the company is almost without a prima donna. The Italian 
and German companies stood, on Tuesday and Wednesday night, 
in strong contrast to each other. In the former, the music was 
feeble and frivolous, the chorus weak and imperfect, and the 
singers won all the laurels: in the latter, the music was full of 
pleasing though not powerful interest, the chorus strong and sure, 
but the singers (ScHMEZER excepted) were rough or feeble. Never- 
theless, the sum of musical enjoyment was greater at the German 
than the Italian opera. Not even the skill of a Grist can make 
something out of nothing; but the Germans in some degree atone 
for the absence of first-rate vocal talent, by the selection of music 
intrinsically good, and by the patient and persevering attention 
they bestow upon its performance. ScHMEZER’s appearance as 
Murney was excellent. 





CURRENT CORN CATECHISM. 

( Continued. ) 

A. Here is the theory of the jobbers of 
the Chamber of Deputies. As long as one 
of them can make any thing by dint of 
forcing the people to pay for it, he is to do 
it, and the unfortunate French people are to 
count it all kindness. The twist thieves on 
one side of the water; and the corn thieves 
on the other. 


179. Spun wool in twist. 
—This wool is specially em- 
ployed in the making of wool 
for the weaver ; it is doubt- 
less in the intention of pro- 
viding the tissue-manufac- 
turers at a cheaper rate with 
a material considered as a 
working intrument, that go- 
vernment has proposed its 
entrance; your Commission has not thought fit to sanction this proposition ; 
spun wools are not admitted at our frontiers;... . &c. There are, besides, 
two manufactories in France, which card, spin, twist long wools and manufac- 
ture twist for lisse. These establishments would be ruined if the disparity we 
have just mentioned were to be granted. Your Commission proposes the con 
tinuance of the present system.—Zeport of the Commission charged to exa- 
mine the Project of the Customs Law, presented by M. Meynard to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Standard, 9th May 1834. 


180. Silk Handkerchiefs, 
or Foulards.—It is not with- 
out hesitation that your Com- 
mission has approved the en- 
trance of foulards of all ori- 
gin. The low price of the 
raw material and of labour 
in India will always be a 
dangerous rivality for our 
manufactures, and the mi- 
nority was of opinion that the 
introduction of Chinese fou- 
lards would be injurious to the producticn of similar objects in France; unfortue 
nately the introduction takes place through smuggling, with a facility derived 
from the nature of the object.—Jb. 

A. Not a word of the “ persons interest- 
ed” in the using of silver watches. It is 
astonishing how in all countries, the pro. 
ducers by dint of banding themselves toge- 
ther, have made the consumers submit to 
robbery with no limit but what is possible. 


A. Why do men go to India or China at 
all, if it is not to get there what they can- 
not get so cheap at home, and spend the dif- 
ference on something else? In fact, what 
but this, is the object of all trade? But 
jobbers all over the earth maintain, that it is 
only to be allowed when the jobbers at home 
cannot contrive by any magnitude of rob- 
bery to produce anything like the same 
thing themselves. 


181. Several petitions from 
the persons interested mani- 
fested the desire that the duty 
of 10 per cent on silver 
watches, and on the move- 
ments of all kinds not in 
cases, be raised to 15 per 
cent. Your Commission 








has not judged it expedient to grant this protection, fearing lest it should be an 
inducement to smuggling. —J6. 
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182. Since 1829 the exis- 
tence of the saltpetre trade 
has been put into doubt by 
eur customs laws.  Pro- 
fected till then by a consi- 
derable duty, every year 
since, its guarantees have 
been diminished; it has in 
vain called to its aid the in- 





A. If the Institute had preposed a prize 
for folly, could it have been more success- 
fully demanded than for this? The “ prin- 
cipal element of the defence of the state,” 
is having saltpetre ‘‘ at more than double 
the price of foreign saltpetre.” Frenchmen 
must buy the dear saltpetre to help the dis- 
honest saltpetre makers; and they must buy 


the cheap saltpetre to help the India trade 
and navigation. These are the absurdities 
put off upon them by the shop-keeping aris- 
tocracy of the 200,000. 


terest of the defence of the 
state, of which it is the prin- 
cipal element, and of the 
Treasury which receives 
half a million from its duties. 
It has vainly invoked public faith, and the promises which it states in its me- 
moirs to have received from the preceding governments ; it has failed, owing to 
powerful considerations, which are the dearness of its productions, being more 
than double the price of foreign saltpetre, the solicitations from the industrial 
arts in which saltpetre is a basis, the necessities of navigation and of our India 


trade, and in short the still excessive amount of the duty.—J6. 


183. The employment of 
nitrate of soda, which has 
been imported from Chili 
within the last few years, 
has added its terrible com- 
petition to that of Indian 
saltpetre.— Tb. 


_ 184. Your Commission 
approves the fixation of the 
tariffs relative to the nitrates 
of potash and soda at 35 
francs. But it is of opinion 
that, in adopting from 1836 
the reduction proposed by 
government, it would occa- 
sion the destruction of this 
braich of trade; it in con- 
sq tence thinks, that at the 
above. mentioned epoch the 
duties ought not to be reduced 
below 15 francs. —Jb. 


185. Cattle. —In the years 
1816, 1819, and 1820, the 
average importation amount- 
ed to 16.000 oxen, 20,000 
cows, and 160,000 sheep. 
The duties at that time were 
Sfrancs per ox, | franc per 
cow, and 25 centimes, or a 

uarter ofa franc, per sheep 5 
this was a produce for the 
treasury without any pro- 


A. In other words, French honest enter- 
prise has found the means of procuring 
nitrate of soda advantageously from Chili. 
And this the bourgeois robbers of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies call * terrible competition.” 


A. In other words, it thinks there would 
be an end to the dishonest trade, and honest 
trade would begin, while Frenchmen gained 
the difference. And therefore the duties 
must be kept to 15 franes. 

It does not appear, that with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Fonfréde of Bordeaux, there 
is a public man in France who sees into the 
profound knavery and absurdity of this. 


A. In other words, it was discovered that 
Frenchmen were getting cheap food, and 
the government hastened to apply aremedy. 
They hastened to decree, that 50 francs 
per ox should be taken from those other 
French industriels on whom it would have 
been expended if things had been left to 
themselves, and that the consumers, who are 
France, should lose the amount besides, in 
the same way as if it bad been thrown into 


tecting view. 

In 1821, and under the 
same tariff, the importation 
amounted to 27,000 oxen, 
23,000 cows, and 246,000 sheep. Out of this number, 3000 oxen, and more 
than 100,000 sheep, come and dispute with the French grazier the markets of 
Sceaux and Poissy, i. e. the consumption of the capital. 

A shout of distress proceeded from thirty departments ; government hastened 
to propose raising the duties to 30f., 15f., and 2f. ; the Chambers, by the law of 
the 27th of July 1822, raised them to 50f., 25f., and 5f.—Zb. 

(To be continued. ) 


the sea. This is what nations, in these 
days, keep governments for. 


TOLERATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Northamptonshire, 22d May. 

Sir—If you can afford space in your admirable journal for the following 
extract, I think it might be advantageously perused by some, who may other- 
wise, for want of due reflection on the subject, be imposed upon by the assump- 
tion of liberality in the speeches of those in high places, with regard to the 
elaims of the Dissenters. Theextract is from the pages of Paine. I hope 
and believe that the time is gone by when the aame of that terrific individual 
affixed to them would have prevented the perusal, even still more the general 
adoption, of any sentiments, however just in th Ives or elog y ex- 
pressed. Presupice is a tyrant whose populous realms are ever filled with 
willing slaves. 

“ Toteration is not the opposite of Inro.eRaNnce, but is the counterfeit of it. Both 
are despotisms, The one assumes to itself the right of withholding liberty of con- 
science, and the other of granting it. The one is the Pope armed with fire and fagot, 
and the other is the Pope selling or granting indulgences, The former is Church and 
State, and the latter is Church and Traffic. 

*« But Toleration may be viewed in a much stronger light. Man worships not him- 
self, but his Maker; and the liberty of conscience, which he claims, is not for the 
service of himself, but of his God. In this case, therefore, we must necessarily have 
the associated ideas of two beings—the mortal who renders the worship, and th 
Immortal Being who is worshipped, ‘oleration, therefore, placed itself not between 
Man and man, nor between church and church, nor between one denomination of 
Peligion and another; but between God and man; between the being who worships 
and the Being who is worshipped; and by the same act of assumed authority by which 
it tolerates man to pay his worship, it presumptuously and blasphemously sets itself 
‘ap to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. 

“Were a bill brought into any Parliament, entitled ‘An Act to tolerate or grant 
liberty to the Almighty to receive the worship of a Jew or a Turk,’ or ‘to prohibit the 
Almighty from receiving it,” all men would startle, and ecallit blasphemy. ‘There 
would be an uproar. The presumption of toleration in religious matters would then 
present itself unmasked; but the presumption is not the less because the name of 
“man” only appears to those laws; for the associated idea of the worshipper and the 
worshipped caunot be separated. Who then art thou, vain dust and ashes, by what- 
ever name thou ‘art called—whether a King, a Bishop, a Church, a State, or a Parlia- 
ment, or any thing else—that obtrudest thine insignificance Letween the soul of man 
‘and its Maker? Mind thine own concerns. If he believes not as thou believest, it is a 
proof that thou believest not as. he believes; and there is no earthly power can deter- 
mine between you, 

“With respect to what are called Denominations of Religion, if every one is left to 
judge of its own religion, there is no such thing as a religion that is wrong; but if 

y are to judge of each other's religion, there is no such thing as a religion that is 
right ; and therefore all the world is right, or all the world is wrong. But with respect 
to religion itself, withv ut regard to names, and as directing itself from the universal 
Taniily of mankind to the Divine object cf all adoration, ét ts man bringing tu his Maker 
the fruits of his heart; and though those fruits may differ from each other like the 
fruits of the earth, the grateful tribute of every one is accepted. A Bishop of Durham, 
or a Bishop of Winchester, or the Archbishop who heads the Dukes, will not refuse a 
tithe-sheaf of wheat because it is not a cock of hay, nor a cock of hay because it is not 
‘e sheaf of wheat, nor a pig because it is neither the one nor the other; but these same 
persons, under the figure of an Established Church, will not permit their Maker to re- 
ceive the varied tithes of man’s devotion.” 

I am, Sir, yours very 





respectful 
A Fansen’s Davenres, 
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AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS. 

Tuts novel is an admirable picture of manners, a very good exhi- 
bition of national character, an interesting though improbable 
tale. The modes of salutation, ejaculation, and cursing amongst 
the Turks (for the author has quitted Persia), are done to the 
life. The apathy, passing for philosophy with superficial ob- 
servers, which fatalism induces—the profuse conipliments that 
slavery has introduced into the language, till obsequiousness 
merely takes the form of hyperbole—the wily readiness which 
constant danger, or the necessity for intriguing even on the 
slightest affair, have infused into persons exposed to their influ- 
ence—are ably and fully developed. Not less ably, but perhaps 
not quite so fully brought out, are the apparent gravity and real 
grossness of the Turks—their cruelty, their disregard of life, their 
insolence, their servility, and the predominance of the animal over 
the mental qualities. The harem is a more ticklish subject; yet 
some parts of Mr. Morrer’s sketches have an air of truth about 
them which banishes all suspicion of their being fancy pieces,— 
though, we presume, he must have painted his pictures from de- 
scription, not from observation. In his exhibition of the frequent 
superiority of the Asiatie woman over her lord within the harem, 
he is supported by Matcoum; the spirit of intrigue and the 
almost revolting lasciviousness of idea which form the chief cha- 
racteristic of the immured ladies, has been mentioned by Frasgr; 
but mere general accounts could scarcely have sufficed for the 
characters of Suleiman and Zabetta. Strange, that the Euro- 
peans should be commonplace people, or heroes, whilst the 
Asiatics seem taken from the book of life. 

The scene is laid in various places,—the country between the 
Turkish, Persian, and Russian frontiers, the Black Sea, Constan- 
tinople, Rhodes, and even London. The characters are numerous, 
—Greeks, Turks of every rank, from the Sultan (for he figures in 
one scene) down to the criminals in the dockyard, and the ban- 
ditti of the border land, the Yezidies, or Devil-worshippers. The 
heroine, Ayesha, is a wonder; a mysterious inhabitant ofa harem, 
but such a character as never could have been formed in the cir- 
cumstances by which she was surrounded. Lord Osmond in his 
conduct is as inconsistent and improbable. This hero is the 
eldest son of an English Peer, and a sort of Admirable Crichton 
inhis way. Having exhausted the wonders of Europe, he travels 
into Asia, to observe the policy of the Mahometan governments 
and the social condition of the people. He is so versed in Eastern 
accomplishments as to be taken for a Turk: so pious, that he 
aims at converting the barbarians of Kars by getting up a meet- 
ing to discuss the respective merits of Christianity and Mahome- 
tanism, and addressing them in a set speech from Foster's Maho- 
metanism Unveiled: so amiable and influential, that he saves the 
life of a notorious robber and murderer, in despite of reason 
and justice and the representations of the Russian commander; 
though, to be sure, the existence of Cara Bey was necessary to 
the progress of the story and its final denouement. At the time 
our story opens, this all-accomplished nobleman is on his way 
homeward. Arriving at Kars, the frontier town of Turkey, he 
by chance procures a sight of Ayesha, and falls in love: their 
houses adjoin each other; their meetings take place on the ter- 
raced top; but unluckily, Osmond, or as the Turks term him, 
Osman, is beheld by his enemy, an Imam, as he chants the call to 
evening prayer from the minaret of the mosque. An accusation is 
laid against my lord: he is imprisoned, tried, but finally escapes.; 
falls in with a gang of frontier banditti, by whose celebrated 
chief he is treated as half-hostage half-prisoner; is present at an 
attack on a Russian outpost; is compelled te bear the abduction 
of his mistress by Cara Bey; evades the poison which is prepared 
for him; and, after a variety of adventures, breaks forth with 
Ayesha and her supposed mother; reaches Constantinople, where 
fresh difficulties beset him; has the Grand Seignor for a rival; is 
banished as a criminal to Rhodes; gets released by the inter- 
ference of the English Ambassador; and is shipped off to Eng- 
land, where virtue is at last rewarded. 

All this is not very probable; but, to connect an Englishman 
and a lover with Turkish adventures and Turkish ladies, was in 
itself a task of difficulty. Waving, however, the want of art 
which the two leading characters and some of the incidents as ap- 
plied to these characters present, the story is one of considerable 
interest: but the great merit is the exhibition of Asiatic manners. 
Most other writers merely present us characters whose names 
alone are Oriental; Mr. Mortsr’s persons are Turks down to the 
hem of their garment. Here we have some at Osmond’s arrest— 

Bogos, by this time, with fear and trembling, ‘had opened the door of his 
house to the Pasha’s officers, The first salutation which he received, was ® 
blow over the head for having detained them so long, and then he heard’ the 
question, ‘“‘ Where is the Frank Infidel who lives here ? ” 
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« Effendi—Sir,” said the poor man, slow in betraying his guest, yet secretly 
charmed that the visit was not intended for himself, ‘he sleeps up-stairs. But 
what is there at your service ?— be pleased to sit :” at the same time he roared 
out to his wife to bring coffee und pipes. ‘* You have done me honour; my 
house is exalted by your presence.” 

The Turks, who can never withstand the tenptation of a cup of coffee, on 
this occasion proved theimselves true men; and the two chokhadars, heedless of 
their commission, sat themselves down on the Armenian’s cushions, awaiting 
the promised treat, thus giving time to the whole household to secrete such 
things as were likely to be seized if seen by their visiters, and which on such oc 
casions they felt themselves justified in doing. The guard remained stationed at 
the street door. 

Mustafa, who had the sharpest nose for the smell of coffee of any one of the 
sons of Islam, no sooner heard the well-known sound of the mortar in which 
the roasted bean was braying, than he dressed himself in all haste, and making 
the wonted Selum alethum to the unexpected guests, sat himself down in all 
dignity by their side, and, lighting his first morning’s pipe (ever a great luxury 
to the true smoker), awaited the coming stimulant with as much unconcern 
as if that was the first object of consideration, whilst the reason of their visit 
was apparently quite of secondary importance. 

They all sipped in solemn silence, after the coffee had been handed about by 
the obsequious Bogos, and smoked between whiles. When it was over, Mustafa 
duly said, ‘* Affict ollah—much good may itdo you!” to which the others 
responded the sume, and stroked their whiskers. 

After a long interval, in which nothing was said, and little else done than 
inhaling and emitting smoke, Mustafa bethought himself that it might be as 
well if he inquired the object of this their early intrusion, so far as it concerned 
his master. 

‘* Sir,” said the head officer with gravity, ‘I am the head chokhadar of 
the Pasha; I am come to invite the Frank to take himself to the Pasha’s pre- 
sence.” 

‘* J,” said the other officer, I am the deputy chokhadar ; I am come to help 
to invite the Frank to come to the Pasha.” 

‘* Pek ayi—very well,” said Mustafa, “ upon our heads be it: yavash, 
yavash,—siowly, slow, we will proceed. The Beyzadeh at present sleeps ; 
when he wakes, upon our heads be it, we will go.” This Mustafa said in the 
full persuasion that these persons were sent on the part of the Pasha to do his 
master honour, for he was not in the least aware that any thing had occurred 
which could give rise to a different treatment. 

The officers, who had an eye to an immediate backshish or present, and who 
had also calculated how much the reversion of future donations or extortions 
might be worth to them, appeared to agree with Mustafa in taking a concilia- 
tory view of the case; and although the chief, who was also the spokesman, 
said ‘* Very well,” and “ by and by,” and ‘ slowly, slow,” atyfirst ; yet, as the 
day began to show forth, he gradually threw haste into the composition of his 
speeches, and said “ Haidé, chabotk, gidelim! Come along, quick, let us go! ” 
until! Mustafa was obliged to proceed to his master, and to inform him of the 
Pasha’s message, and of his wish to see him without loss of time. However, 
before he went, he thought it right to inquire what might be the real object of 
the Pasha’s wish to see Lord Osinond, since the armed men and the violence of 
the intrusion produced a doubt in his mind whether it might be honour or the 
contrary which was in preparation. 


“ Bak !—see? said he to the officer, in a mysterious whisper: ‘is there any 


Pere ” at the same time winking his eye and shaking his head. 
“© What do I know?” 


said the other as mysteriously: then putting his two 
forefingers together in a parallel line, he said, ‘the Frank has been seen with 
@ woman.” 

* Ts it so,” said Mustafa in astonishment; ‘ that is bad,” shaking his head 
at the same time. 

“Truly it is bad,” answered the officer; ‘ our Mufti is much of a devil, 
and visits a zamparalik—a piece of scandal, with great severity; but, if you 
will put the affair into my hands, I can do many things.” < 

_ Mustafa, who easily understood the hint, and who had taken fright at this 
‘disclosure, was not backward in putting a gold piece into the hand of his in- 
former, as a retainer for his good offices. He then, with an accelerated step, 
sought his master, cogitating how the circumstance might have happened, and 
full of anger at his master’s imprudence. 7 


The intenseness of Turkish jealousy is proverbial: behold the 
form in which it displays itself— 

“ T was chantiog the Azan at the usual time,” replied the Imam; “I had 
half gone through it, when, from the minaret which looks upon your terrace, I 
saw a woman with a man. Curses be on all infidels! May heaven pour mis- 
fortunes on their heads! The man was the Giaour we saw at the Pasha’s the 
other day—of that I will take my oath upon the blessed Koran. The woman 
Allah best knows who it was! 1 have said it, what more can I do?” ‘ 

_ Suleiman Aga, during his speech, was gradually expanding into rage ; his 
naturally placid face became sullen, and occasionally hashed with looks of re- 
venge; low-spoken sentences broke from his lips, he cursed in whispers, he 
clenched his hands, put them by turns on the head of his dagger, and his whole 
appearance might be compared to a pent-up volcano. He said nothing more to 
his informer, but seemed to be nailed to the spot upon which he sat, as if he 
were there ready to receive the announcement of any more misfortunes which 
might be preparing for him. A Jong silence ensued, when the priest said in a 
low voice, Suleiman Aga, what shall we do?” 

The only answer he got was, ‘‘] will send ruin to his father and mother,” 
whilst his eyes looked upon vacant space, and his head remained fixed in one 
position, 

. “ Speak, O man!” continued the priest: ‘“ what is to be done ?” 

a pap ned Yes. ws semen !” softly Seaias the jealous Turk. 

t Gardach,—brother, are you turned mad ?—speak! ” sai D 
dasietaat eae’ ; y a speak!” said the Imam 

“ Kiupek !— Giaour !—-dog! infidel!” whispered the other. 

At length all of a sudden, as if he had been bitten by a snake, he bounded off 
the sofa upon which he sat, and without looking either to the right or left, flang 
out of the room, Jeaving the man of the minaret in utter amazement at this un- 
exampled feat. All he could say was, ‘“‘He is mad!” then straightway 
quitting the house, he proceeded to the Mufti, open-mouthed, with the in- 

gence, 

‘The wretched Suleiman had sprung through the corridors in his way to the 
women’s apartments, when he discovered that he had left his slippers behind 
him : this little cireumstance most providentially broke the violence of his de- 
termination. A Turk never loses sight of his dignity; seeing his feet without 
their papouches, he slowly turned back to seek them, and by the time he had put 

m on, his mind had insome measure turned also. First, he released the head 
of his dagger from his fast-clenched hand ; then the fury of his wife’s temper 
came to his thoughts, and acted as a check upon his own; and last of all, the 
charms of the unoflending Ayesha became present to his imagination, and very 
materially put to the rout that host of satanic impulses which were goading him 
on dy rn and bloodshed. 

ith lees precipitation and more uncertainty of purpose, he now proceeded to 
the harem. Raising the heavy curtain whieh rel ae Sve tie door, tthe first ob- 
jects he perceived were his wife and Ayesha, talking together with great earnest- 
ness. Upon seeing him, they retreated into the room before described, whither 














he followed them. In a manner totally unusual to him, and never before wit- 
nessed by his wife, he said, “* Woman! stand up and speak for yourself; you 
are a sinner, and if a sinner, God protect you! ” 

“¢ What do you say, Suleiman Aga?” exclaimed Zabetta; ‘are you run out 
of your senses? Iasinner, indeed! What abomination are you eating? If I 
am a sinner, what are you? ” 

‘This is no child’s play, woman!” said the angry man; “tell me, as you 
value your life, as you value that child whom you see there, what devilry has got 
into your head, that you should leave your husband and seek infidels for your 
company ?”’ 

Zabetta was not quite prepared for this, and as guilt is ever a coward, her 
usual prowess in an encounter with her husband forsook her, and she turned 
pale. ‘Ido not understand you,” said she; ‘ you are not a man if you come 
here with a lie in your mouth to oppress a woman.” 

«A lie, do you say?” exclaimed Suleiman; “ men do not dream when with 
their eyes wide open they see a Mussulman woman and an Infidel together: that 
has been seen this very evening ; you are that woman, the Giaour at the next 
door is the man ; do you call that a lie?” 

“ Bé héy !—what’s this? ” exclaimed Zabetta, regaining her assurance. A 
lie! Ido call it a lie; whoever said it, is as great an oaf as you are, and that’s 
much. Why do you bring your beard here to be laughed at? Go to the ass 
that sent you here, and tell him ‘I send him a bigger ass back in return.’ ” 

“Woman!” said Suleiman sternly, his wrath rising with her impertinence, 
“your words are of no avail against proof. You have been seen this very even- 
ing, before the Azan, in company with the Frank Infidel: tell me plainly what 
happened, or, by Allah ! the consequences will be fatal toyou. Suleiman is not 
easily excited, but when he is, let me tell you, it is time to place your trust in 
God—speak ! ” 

Zabetta, seeing that the subject was too grave to be treated lightly, did not 
answer this question otherwise than by calling out to the black slave. ‘ Nour~ 
zadeh,” said she, ‘‘come hither; say where have I been all this evening until 
the Azan?” ‘The girl’s face, bearing marks of recent tears, and not in the 
least aware of the importance of the question, answered, “* You were asleep 
the first part, you were flogging me the next, and then you said your prayers. 
What more can I say?” 

“ There,” said the wife, turning round with exultation towards her husband, 
“tell me after this that I was on the terrace with an Infidel. Haif! haif/— 


shame! shame!” 


Enough of the Turks on shore: let us take take a glance at 
them on shipboard— 

Osmond having made every arrangement for securing such comforts to 
Ayesha and her mother as the rude nature of the accommodations on board 
would admit, and having formed a tolerable estimate of the utter incapability 
of their vessel to resist a gale of wind in case it should be their misfortune to be 
overtaken by one, was anxious to ascertain the extent of their captain's acquire- 
ments in the science of navigation. He saw a compass, it is true, but nothing 
else ; no charts, no hour-glass, no log-line. He stepped up to the old Reis just 
after he had finished his evening prayer in his little kiosk, and the following 
conversation ensued. 

“ Oghour allah !—a good passage to you, Omar Reis” (for that was the cap- 
tain’s name), said Osmond, aecosting him with the frank familiarity of manner 
which is most likely to win a sailor’s heart. 

‘* May Allah give us success, friend,” answered the old man; ‘ please 
Heaven, we shall get on well.” 

‘“* Inshallah ! ” answered Osmond. 

“Inshallah!” repeated the Reis. 

“ Are we likely to have a good passage?” inquired Osmond. 

«© What can I say?” answered the other. ‘* Kismet /—fate! we are in 
God’s hands. The wind is fair: please God it will last.” 

«¢ Whither are you steering now ?” inquired Osmond, finding that they were 
nearly out of sight of land. 

“ To Sinope, Inshallah! ” said the old man extending his hand right a-head. 

«© By what point are you steering ?” 

‘* By what point!” inquired Omar: “what do I know? by the way I have 
always gone. Don’t I know that there lies Trebisond ?” pointing with his left 
hand on the larboard beam ; “ and don’t I know that Caffa is there?” pointing 
with his right hand. ‘ Besides, have I not got my compass?” 

‘«* Ah, the compass! do you ever steer by compass?” said Osmond. 

“ Evallah !—to be sure!.” said the old man in great exultation, expecting to 
surprise the Frank by his knowledge; then calling for the compass, which was 
kept in a square book, he placed it before them, and pointed to the fleur-de-lis 
on the index, *“* There, that is north; here is south: on this side is east, and 
on that, west. This is the direction of the blessed Mecca. 'We—praise be to 
the Prophet !—we know many things.” 

* But have you no chart?” 

‘© We have no chart,” said the old man. 

*¢ Then what is the use of a compass?” replied Osmond. 

‘¢ Of what use is it!” said Omar. ‘ I have always done very well without 
achart: my father did very well before me; and my grandfather before him. 
After that, what can you want more? Give me only wind—I want nothing 
more; after all, that is the father and mother of sailors; charts are bosh—no- 


thing!” 

«But were you to meet with a fortuna—a tempest, what would you do then ? 
you ought to know where you are.” 

“ Inshallah! ” said the Reis with a sigh, ‘ we shall have no fortuna! Al- 
lah buytik der !—God is great! ” 

** Are the gales violent in this sea?” asked Osmond. 

«« What can I say?” said Omar, evidently wishing to waive the subject, 
pulling his jacket over his breast, and looking miouaite at the very thought. 
‘ Inshallah! we shall have no gale! Allah kerim der !—God is merciful !” he 
repeated several times with great seriousness, at the same time shaking his head 
and throwing up his eyes to heaven. ‘Inshallah! fortuna yok !—we shall have 
no tempest! ” ° - as * * 

Osmond had observed with much anxiety symptoms of a change of wind: 
the weather was sultry; he remarked a bank of clouds gathering to the south- 
west, the precise direction of their course; the sun, as it descended below the 
horizon, appeared heavy and ominous, and there was altogether a general sen- 
sation of approaching storm. He looked about for the Reis, to diseover by his 
looks,—the best barometer to consult, for there was no other on board,—what 
might be his feelings on the occasion, ard he perceived him quietly counting hie 
beads after his evening prayer, perched up in his little cage, as if all was gomg 
on well. 

‘* What do you think of the weather?” said Osmond, stepping up to bim. 

* Guzelik—govd, pretty good,” answered the old man. 

*¢ Our wind is gone,” remarked Osmond. 

“* What can we do?” said the Reis, with resignation; ‘ it will come again.” 

“Don’t you think it will come a-head?” inquired Osmond; ‘it looks dark 

onder.” 
4 “ Let it come,” answered the other, “we can always run back to Sinope.” 

*¢ But see, it is come! Why don’t you brace up your yards?” 

“ Bakalum !—we shall see!” said the other, totally unconcerned. “ Allah 
kerim der !—God is merciful !” 

By this time the vessel had drifted towards the shore, having felt the influence 
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of the current which runs in the direction of the Bosphorus. Darkness in- 
creased to the south-west ; a black cloud, portending an immediate squall, was 
occasionally lighted up by slight indications of lightning, and very distant thun- 
der was heard: still, old Omar sat cross-legged on his carpet, with two or three 
of his friends, smoking his pipe, waiting for his evening meal, and ejaculating 
ever and anon, ‘‘ Praises be to the Prophet ! All will be well, please Allah! ” 

Osmond could scarcely control the risings of his temper; he saw the coming 
squall; he thought he could perceive the agitation of the sea under the margin 
of the cloud ; and when the approaching crisis could no longer be doubted, he 
made his way hastily to the captain, who, with his hand in the dish, was 
quietly ruminating a previous mouthful of rice, and implored him to lower his 
sails immediately, or else he would soon have none left. 

Zavash, yavash !—slowly, slowly!” mumbled out the old man, with appa- 
zent unconcern. *¢ ir chey yok—there is nothing ; Aorkma—fear not.” 

He had no sooner said this, than the whole violence of the squall took the 
vessel on her beam, the sea whitening with foam and throwing her very con- 
siderably on her side. This circumstance, accompanied as it was by a most 
vivid flash of lightning and an awful clap of thunder, soon produced a total 
change in the apathy of the Reis and his sailors, and a visible sensation among 
the passengers. Omar, jumping up from his carpet, left his pillau to the mercy 
of the winds, and ordered his sails to be lowered. This was not so easily done, 
for the wind having taken them, they were now flapping about, making a tre- 
mendous noise, and flying out in every direction without control. 

TURKISH GRATITUDE, 

The difference between Osmond’s feelings and those of the Mahomedans on 
being saved was striking; he acknowledged and felt in the highest degree, that 
the hand of Providence had mercifully interposed between them and a premature 
death, and his first impulse was to vent his gratitude in prayer and thanks- 
giving; the feeling of the Mahomedans was a cold acquiescence in the decrees 
of predestination. They all felt, more or less, unbounded delight at their pre- 
sent safety, for it is our nature to shrink from danger and cling to life ; but the 
same calm resignation which would make the real Mussulman bend his head to 
the bowstring, or see himself involved in ruin, or meet his death by shipwreck, 
would also sear his heart to the love and gratitude which the Christian is prompt 
to feel for every dispensation proceeding from the hand of his Maker, and make 
him look upon his preservation as a mere occurrence which was preordained 
and predestined. 

All felt that through Osmond’s sagacity and presence of mind, their lives had 
been saved; but he received no intimation of their thanks beyond kind expres- 
sions. One said, ‘* Aferin, Frank !—well done, Frank! You area good man! 
Mashallah! the English are good!” Another, who had picked up a word or 
two of Italian, came up to him, and patting him on the shoulder said, ** Bono 
Ingliz!” A third presented him with an apple, and holding up his fingers, as 
denoting a whole handful, exclaimed, ‘* Mashallah !—praises to Allah! Jack 
G—d d—m—bono!” This ebullition was followed by that of another Turk, 
who, coming up to Osmond, looked at him for some time straight in the face, 
and said, as he shook his head in token of astonishment, ** Ai gidi Ingliz—sen 
chok adam !—Ah, you Englishman !—you are much of a man!” The chief 
of the Janissaries invited Osmond to sit by him, and offered him his own pipe to 
smoke, first cleaning its orifice with his thumb: his observations upon the late 
event took anepigrammatic turn ; for, pointing to the poor Omar, white prowess 
had certainly been far from conspicuous, he said, “ Osmanli domous—Ingliz 
yaous /—+the Turks are hogs—the English clever dogs!” The Mufti did not 
deign to make the least acknowledgment; but, when the danger was over, wrapt 
himself up as usual in his pelisse, made up his face and mind to be wretched, 
and retreated to his corner, | 

Two conclusions will, be drawn. from a perusal of the work. 
One, that an Englishman in Turkey should never travel disguised 
as a Turk; for by so doing, he foregoes the protection of his Am- 
bassador, and becomes subject to Turkish laws, which seem worse 
for natives than strangers. The other will banish his anxiety for 
“our dear and ancient ally.” The picture which Mr. Morizr 
draws of the distant provinces, must convince Mr. Arrwoop that 
the establishment even of Russian law in those devastated coun- 
tries would be a benefit to the human race. 








HALL’S LIFE OF SALT. 

Tuoveu far from ranking in the first class either of men of in- 
tellect or men of action, and chiefly indebted for his celebrity to 
the positions in which he was placed, SALT was not an everyday 
character. ‘“ The last infirmity of noble minds,” a yearning after 
posthumous distinction, was strong within him. His courageand 
resolution appear to have been considerable; when a sufficient 
stimulus was applied, his patience, industry, and powers of en- 
durance, were great. It is not saying much of a candidate for 
public regard, that his social and domestic affections were keen, 
and his manners engaging, though not apparently of the highest 
=; but, judging from effects, his powers of adaptation must 

ave been extensive; for he conciliated men of opposite characters, 
countries, and ranks,—the English aristocracy and middle classes, 
the rough adventurers Pearce and CorFin, the barbarians of 
Abyssinnia, the people of all ranks and various nations with whom 
an Egyptian Consul must come in contact; and having seen 
Meuemet At during his first journey, the Pacha expressed his 
pleasure on SAtt’s appointment to the Consulate, that the Govern- 
ment had sent a man whom he knew, and not “a stiff unaccommo- 
dating Englishman.” 

His mental qualities were inferior to his practical ones. 
Of the higher order of sentiment he had none; of imagination 
very little; he could not soar beyond “the visible diurnal 
sphere.” He looked at the past for proof, and (in a_ liberal 
sense) for profit: the ennobling or melancholy associations 
which a survey of the wrecks of empires creates in the more 
sensitive mind, found no place in his. An inscription would es- 
tablish a fact or a date; an antique was valuable to a speculator 
or a museum; the discovery of a site or a city was a step towards 
his darling fame. Some of these narrow notions extended to 
—_ more immediately related to modern times. The cities of 

taly, which “ die daily,” conjured up little beyond lamentations 
for his creature comforts. Nothing connected with Padua and 
Ferrara struck him save the badness of the roads between the 
two cities. Venice was “ uncomfortable; her waters stagnant; 
her arabesques in a bad style. Yet this worldly cast of intellect 





saved him from bombast or sickly sentimentalism. His composi« 
tion is not of the highest order, but it is strong and nervous ; his 
remarks those of a man wise in his generation; his reasoning to 
the point. Of learning he possessed but little; his acquaintance 
with languages extended to French, italian, Arabic, Latin, Greek, 
and perhaps to Ethiopic; but his knowledge was useful, not nice 
or profound ; his reading was extensive, but desultory. Had life 
and health been spared him, he would without doubt have thrown 
avery much stronger light upon Egyptian antiquities: whether 
he could have acquired the immortality for which he thirsted, is 
more doubtful. So far as he could, however, he trusted nothing to 
chance; exacting a promise from his amiable friend, Mr. HAuts, 
that if he survived him he would write his life: and the two oc- 
tavos before us are the result of the pledge. 

Henry Sarr was born at Lichfield, in 1780. His father was 

a surgeon,—a man of some ability and shrewdness; but, it would 
appear, of great oddity, and what is popularly termed a character. 
That he was deeply attached to his son, there is no doubt; but 
he barely discharged what custom has established as the average 
duties as a parent. Young Henry was sent about frem school to 
school, without reaping the usual advantages which boys receive 
even from our defective system of education. Having at his last 
master’s taken some lessons in drawing, and made some advances in 
the accomplishment, his friends and family—it would seem without 
consulting his own feelings, and certainly without inquiring into 
the prospects of success, or the proper modes of endeavouring to 
attain it—determined that he should become a portrait-painter ; 
sent him up to London, and placed him under Mr. Farineron, 
who practised landscape. Having, as regarded his immediate ob- 
ject, wasted some time under that gentleman, he was placed with 
Mr. Hoppner; but the want of due preparation in the elementary 
studies rendered him ineapable of fully profiting by the artist's 
instructions. During this period of his life, he appears to have 
suffered anxieties, such as those only who have been thrown upon 
the world, and had almost hopelessly to struggle with the diflicul- 
ties of an arduous pursuit and with themselves, can conceive. 
Mr. HAuts describes him as subject at this time to occasional fits 
of the deepest depression, during which he was unable to exert 
himself: his mind was always harassed with the prospect of the 
future, and he took a strong dislike to the profession of painting— 
ostensibly from the small degree of estimation in which it was 
held, and the little prospect of acquiring fame, but more probably 
from his own ill success in the pursuit. Nor were these all the 
evils which the rashness of his friends created. Cast upon the 
London world at the early age of seventeen, without any one to 
guide or control him, he was, says his biographer, “ continually 
falling a prey to indiscretions, for which his better feelings uni- 
formly reproached him.” Over these failings the affection of his 
friend has in some measure drawna veil; but we gather, that they 
consisted in a love of wine and company, and a “ devotion to the 
gentler sex.” His irregularities induced pecuniary embatrass- 
ment; the absence of any regular course of employment, a habit 
of procrastination greater than Mr. Hanus ever met with. His 
debts were paid by his father, who discovered his embarrassment 
during a severe illness with which he was afflicted on the death 
of his mother. His habit of delay was never entirely overcome 
upon matters which could be postponed. 

After quitting Mr. Hoppner, he took “ some very humble 
rooms in Panton Square, Haymarket,” and started in life as a por 
trait-painter. But though his natural ability was good, his skill 
was small, his craft nothing, and his gains insufficient for his 
support. Taking the most favourable view, a life of drudgery 
and obscurity was apparently before him; when Lord VaLEenTIA 
(who was acquainted with his family), starting on his travels, ap- 
pointed him his draughtsman and companion. This was the 
tlood which led to fortune. Hereafter, the events of his life were 
more important, and, individually, perhaps less interesting. He 
accompanied Lord VALENTIA to India and Arabia; proceeded on 
a demi-official mission to the Ras of Tigré, a nominal dependent 
on the King of Abyssinnia, but in reality the King-maker; and 
returning with his Lordship, published an account of his journey, 
and in another volume some twenty-four views in India. He was 
next appointed as an accredited agent to the King of Abyssinnia; 
but, owing to the disturbed state of the country, failed in reach- 
ing him, having proceeded no further than on his first journey. 
The next act exhibits him a London lion, engaged in a round of 
visits, and procrastinating the composition of his travels till a fit 
of sickness confined him to the house. After his return from a 
provincial tour, the Consul-General of Egypt died, and Sat 
strained every nerve to procure the appointment. He was, how- 
ever, too much aman of the world to urge his former acquaintance 
with the country, some knowledge of the language, experience of 
the Turko-Africans, and in short mere fitness. He depended upon 
interest; applied to some powerful friends for their reeommen- 
dations, procured them, and the office. During the twelve years 
he resided in Egypt, his exertions in bringing to light the buried 
antiquities of the country, his connexions and difference with 
Bexzont, his splendid collections of antiquities, his somewhat 
shabby treatment by the Museum, the munificent purchase of his 
second collection by the French, and his death, are all known in 
their outlines to the public. But Mr. Hats has presented them 
in a connected form, illustrated them with ample details, and, by 
means of Saxt’s private letters, exhibited the man in his indivi- 
dual character, his loves, his marriage, his happiness, and his do} 
mestic miseries. 
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The governing event of Sats life was undoubtedly his con- 
nexion with Lord VaLenti1a, now the Earl of Mountnorris. 
Their first introduction was singular 

In the month of June 1799, Lord Valentia was in London. The Reverend 
Thomas Simon Butt, who has been before mentioned, was also there upon his 
own concerns; und as he and his Lordship were on intimate terms, they were a 

ood deal together, and in company went to many exhibitions, with which the 
Metropolis at that season of the year abounds. Among others, on the 4th of June, 
they visited Fuseli’s Gallery, in Pall Mall. It so happened, that when they first 
entered there was only one other person in the room, a young man, who imme- 
diately came up and spoke to Mr. Butt in a very cordial manner, but was 
received with so much coolness that he directly retired. Lord Valentia thought 
this singular, and asked Mr. Butt who the young man was? He replied he 
did not know, but had supposed he was an acquaintance of his Lordship. Lord 
Valentia assured him that he was not, and that from his manner he conceived 
it was some one who knew him, Mr. Butt, well. On hearing this, Mr. Butt 
immediately quitted Lord Valentia and joined the stranger, with whom he soon 
appeared on the most familiar terms, and directly introduced him to his Lord- 
ship, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why it is my nephew, Henry Salt!” The fact was, Mr. 
Butt had not seen Salt for many years, and the latter was so grown and altered 
that his uncle had not the most distant recollection of him when he first spoke 
to him; and Henry, shocked at the coldness of his reception, had turned away 
in anger and disgust from a relative who he fancied was ashamed to acknowledge 
him in the company of an individual who evidently bore tlie appearance of a 
man of rank and fashion. 

Independently of Lord Valentia’s long attachment to the Butt family, he had 
formed, as has been before observed, a most intimate friendship with Dr. Salt 
(Henry’s brother), when they were fellow pupils at Dr. Butt’s, and that friend- 
ship had continued unabated. His Lordship therefore felt anxious to show every 
attention in his power to Henry Salt. He introduced him to his family and 
friends, and from that period, whenever his Lordship was in London, he saw a 
good deal of him during the two or three following years. 

About the end of the year 1801, or the beginning of 1802, Lord Valentia 
formed the design of visiting India, and communicated his intention to Salt ; 
when the latter, seeing the opportunity favourable, lost no time in soliciting his 
Lordship to allow him to embark with him in the double capacity of secretary 
and draftsman. Lord Valentia, not having had the most distant notion of ask- 
ing him to accompany him, felt a good deal surprised at the proposal, as he had 
considered Salt as just settled in his profession, and had no idea of making an 
offer which appeared likely to interfere with his progress as an artist; but Salt 
mentioning the melancholy state of his prospects, and his wish to quit the pur- 
suit in which he was then engaged, his Lordship at length acquiesced in his 
views, and agreed to his going out with him if he could obtain his father’s con- 
sent to the proposition. 

Inanovel, this circumstance would have been pronouncedabsurd: 
let us endeavour to trace the difference between the strangeness of 
truth and the strangeness of fiction. It will perhaps be found chiefly 
toconsist in the relation which the other circumstances of real life 
bear to the apparently leading event. The introduction of itself would 
haveavailed him nothing. But Lord VALENTIA was acquainted with 
our hero's family; he was indeed closely attached to two of his 
relations, and hence disposed to serve him; whilst Satr was in 
tho oxact position to profit by his friendship. He had no prospects 
in life; he was disgusted with his pursuit, and waiting for an op- 
portunity to quit it; and the circumstance which barred his ad- 
vancement in portrait-painting—an early training for landscape— 
was the accomplishment which qualified him for draughtsman to 
a traveller. 

We have alluded to his general “ devotion” to the fair. Be- 
sides this universal affection, he was thrice in love, and only once 
successful. His first love adventure took place so early in life 
that his friends used to treat his attachment as a capital joke, and 
“deal out their advice and ridicule in no very measured terms.” 
This lady died early, and Saut 
. felt her loss so severely, as to shut himself up in his room for some 

days, refusing all nourishment and consolation. In this melancholy state, it was 
with the utmost difficulty that his friends could arouse him to exertion; and 
when at length he partially recovered from the shock his feelings had sustained, 
his first care was to paint a portrait of the lady from memory. It must have 
been an extraordinary likeness, though coarsely executed ; as, after the lapse of 
nearly one-and-thirty years, I accidentally and for the first time, fell into the com- 
pany of one of her brothers, who bears a strong resemblance to her, and instantly 
recognized him from his striking similarity to his sister’s picture,—the original 
of which I had never seen. 

Though time and the sanguineness of youth enabled Salt in some measure 
to overcome this heavy affliction, yet he never ceased to speak of the object of 

is early affection with expressions of deep regret and sorrow. It is, perhaps, 
rather an affecting circumstance, that only a few months back, in looking over 
some papers and letters which he had consigned to my care, I met with a sealed 
aper, and on opening it, found it contained a lock of ten hair, with a request, in 
is own handwriting, that I would burn the contents in case of his death. 

His next attachment was formed shortly before his appointment 
to the Consulship: but the lady was an only child, her father 
dreaded to part with her, she dreaded Egypt, and Satr was re- 

jected. Atthe age of nine-and-thirty, he married a young girl of 
sixteen. But his connexions with the fair sex were not fortunate. 
The union was one of unmixed happiness; but Mrs. Sarr died 
Within five years of their marriage, under melancholy circum- 
stances. This blow Sart never thoroughly recovered ; and, coupled 
bi over exertion in his official duties, it probably hastened his 
end. 


Had the various demands upon our space been less, we should 
have gladly quoted some letters of SA, illustrative of these 
passages in his life,—especially the grave, cool, reasoning letter, 
to his friend RicHarps on his rejection; and contrasted it with 
the abrupt, obscure, and passionate epistle to his sister, written 
long afterwards. But for these matters, as well as for some in- 
Sight into the way our foreign diplomatic business is attended to 
by the Downing Street people, and the length of time those wor- 
thies take to answer business letters—if indeed they answer them 
at all—we must refer to the volumes. In their planning, Mr. 
Ha ts has been impressed with too exalted a notion of his hero's 
importance, which has extended his work to an undue length; 
and the abridged narrative of the two journies to Abyssinnia was 
Scarcely needed, since Sar had long since given them to the 


” 





world at large. In other respects, the biography is plain and 
unpretending; and Mr. Hauts, when it is possible, judiciously 
allows SALT to tell his own tale. 


THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND 
Tue Second Number of this great national undertaking comprises 
twenty-parishes of the county of Dumfries; and is, upon the 
whole, worthy of the reverend gentlemen who have furnished the 
statistics of their respective cures. Besides the intrinsic value of 
this work viewed as a depository of correct facts—the data on 
which all sound political economy must rest—its publication at 
the present moment happens to be singularly fortunate. The 
public mind has never heretofore been so eagerly turned towards 
the affairs of the Church and its connexion with the State: and 
when these and the oppression of Tithes and the misery of Poor- 
laws are among the prominent objects of attention, it cannot be 
altogether unprofitable to know how these things are managed in 
Scotland. For minute details, we must refer to the Statistical 
Account itself; but for the information of such of our readers as 
may have no immediate access to the work, we have drawn up a 
table, showing the population, rental, number of schools, and 
sums paid to the clergymen in the twenty parishes described in 
the Number before us. We may add, that the stipend—or com- 
muted value of the tithes—is paid in all cases by the landlords, 
in money, and that each clergyman has, in addition, a free house 
and garden, and a glebe averaging from five to fifteen acres. 








Parishes. Population. Rental. Schools. Stipend. 

: ain . 8 inis 30s 
Dumfries ........ 11,606 ...£29,810 ...  3f {oa a aes 
Torthorwald ...... 1 RN vee) SOE sews, . WE. Rent eavevconsys 248 1 1 
FIRWONG. cressiestees eo cs TRU tis DB ints 141 7 Q* 
Kirkmahoe......... 1,601 Wao ode OD | eaeduaeeenedes 275 0 0 
Kirkmichael ........ 1,226 Gee “savin Bo ccade --. 232 0 Of 
Closeburn .......... 1,680 Or .. 258 6 8 
Morton ......... ecce 2,340 S000 <i & scace 247 9 2 
BAGUNC i cisesecteccees pS.) 8,000... B Asvis 240 0 0 
Kirkpatrick-juxta 981 . 4,000 200 4 cece ove, 220 0° OD 
Wamphray ......... 580 . RO ice OD shiek .. 25813 4 
Johnstone ...... CE | a : Se -. 16513 1% 
Applegarth ......... 999 Cen ssc SB Nisss 280 0 0 
Tundergarth ....... 530 3,000 .. i eee 168 0 0 
St. Mungo ......... 791 4,000... 174 16 Ch 
RRGCH WEN os cciccveses 1,216 er ik SE dees 262 18 104 
Cummertrees ...... 1,407 CWE ask | SE adguduseiceanis 112 9 8 
Dornock .... aus ne. ies) SR “eda | By dedechecnseeuce 200 0 O 
HRCGDR ccc sic cdicecss 1,909 9,000 ... DB -cewavduévey yess 250 0 0 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming 1,666 Sh 2 ewer cee 210 0 0 
Hoddam ........000. MpOe: 2 656 UG. eve, MP. saksuniswisanys 250 0 0 


This table may furnish to many of our readers the means of 
comparison between their own parishes and those of a country 
where every clergyman is obliged to reside, and do the duty for 
which he is paid. 

With regard to the working of the Poor-laws in the country 
parishes, much interesting information may be gleaned from these 
accounts. We content ourselves at present by selecting the Poor's 
Roll of Ruthwell—a parish of 1200 inhabitants; from which a 
distinct view will be obtained of what are considered the class of 
persons entitled in Scotland to parochial aid. 

Annual 

No. Age. Allowance. Other means of support. 
F.* 1 86 Old, feeble, and no children £1 5 Lodges vagrants. 

F. 2 85 Ditto, a son who resides at a 
distance, and gives her very 


Ground of Claim. 














HRS cecssssesees iséesuise sees 1 2+ No other means except the 
charity of her neighbours. 

F. $8 54 Blind....... bows ves «+» 119 <A married daughter. 

M. 4 78 His wife bedrid... veeeee O15 His own Jabour. 

F. 5 74 Old and feeble .............00 + 1 9 A daughter deaf and dumb. 

M. 6 74 Feeble, and in bad health .... 1 2 His wife works a little. 

| A mee FOES VSS ee 1 O Works a little. 

F. 8 64 Incapable of much exertion... 1 0 Works a little. 

B. DO BB Tel tad Healthy ci sidssccsccscsces 1 8 Teaches a few children. 

F. 10 82 Old and feeble .......... sooseeee 1 5 A daughter married, but 
deserted by her husband, 
and left with children. 

F. 11 54 Feeble, and without relations 1 5 Works alittle. 

M. 12 61 In bad health ................. - 1 1 Begs. 

F. 13 70 Two feeble old women......... 1 5 Spina little. 

F. 14 47 In very delicate health, and 

without relations ............ 1 4 Spins a little. 

F. 15 .70 Old and feeble........... seeeee 1 5 Her son a labourer, with a 
large family. 

F. 16 8] Old and feeble....... Ba nesgaes + 1 5 A widowed daughter. 

Pee ee ee ee eee - 1 5 A daughter. 

F. 18 61 Paralytic and helpless......... 1 9 Her children work a little. 

M. 19 80 Feeble, but industrious ....... 1 8 Works a little. 

F. 20 7S Old and feeble ...............008 1 5 A daughter. 

| Ale OB eS Ea 017 A daughter. 

F. 22 89 Old, feeble, and blind 1 5 A son with a large family. 

Paupers partially supportec 
by the Session...... Brae £ 26 14 





F. 23 61 Deranged, and require con- 


stant attendance ............ 716 No other means except 
charity. 
F. 24 84 Bedrid for many years......... 5 4 Relations and other charity. 
B.. Bi" GO Dedral .o...06scccc00s Seeckeesds 318 Her son a labourer with a 
family. 
M. 26 81 Blind and Paralytic............ 3 18 
Chiefly supported by the——— 
S€SSION.....seereeseeseeeres £ 20 16 


Partially supported as above 26 14 





Total for enrolled poor ...£ 47 10 
Stipends under 150/. are made up to that sum by Government. 
F. marks the females, and M. the males, 


ss The sum advanced for this pauper was afterwards recovered, by legal steps, from 
Tv 600. 
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the Session to “vy oy individuals, who, from sickness or other causes, fall into 
‘temporary want; but the whole sum yearly expended by the Session (exclu- 
sive of extraordinary demands in years of scarcity) does not amount to more 
than 54l. or 55/. a year. 

We have already expressed our approbation so decidedly on the 
Merits and importance of this work, that we regret to meet any 
thing im its pages not germane to the matter, or in any way calcu- 
Jated to impair the faith which it deserves. It must be strictly 
tonfined to facts; and if these can be rendered interesting, so 
much the better: but we protest against political speculation, and 
especially against such exploded trash as that contained in the 
account of Kirkpatrick-juxta, by the Reverend Dr. SincEr. Hear 
the worthy Doctor on the subject of the Corn-laws— 

The rash project of abolishing this law, trusting to foreign supplies, and 
‘throwing the poor lands out of cultivation, is fraught with ruin to the capital, 
the industry, and the resources of the kingdom. 

Let the currency be made safe, but allowed to circulate in sufficient abun- 
dance ; let the land produce as well as manufacturing produce be duly pro- 
‘tected ; and let the Corn-laws encourage a liberal and extended cultivation ; and, 
in the nature of things, all classes will find the benefit. Then give a preference 
to home produce in the granaries and markets of the kingdom, and it will be- 
ome plentiful and cheap also; but let foreign produce pay duty when imported, 
aud the merchants will purchase home-grown as well as foreign corn. 

Now this intrusion of individual opinions in a national statis- 
tical work, exhibits a sad want of judgment in the writer, and of 
taste or care in the superintendents — however acceptable the 
notions might be at the landlord's table, or ata presbytery dinner, 
where the bugbear of free trade may still be dreaded. Facts, 
‘we repeat, are all that are wanted; and though we hope the 
@lergy of Scotland, in general, know this, and are by no means 
‘ambitious of rendering themselves absurd by following the ex- 
ample of Dr. SincEr, we think it right to point out the rock 
‘which must, in future, be carefully avoided. 

Theaccount of the parish of Dumfries is among those disfigured 
by things that “ have no business there.” That good burgh has 
always been remarkable for wonders—as the numerous “ cock and 
bull” stories of its Courier attest: but as none of these have been 
deemed sufficiently authentic for columns of so grave an interest 
as the Statistical Account of Scotland, we are rather surprised 
that the author should have selected, to supply their place, much 
more objectionable matter. The copious account of the Cholera, and 
the symptoms of that disease, may perhaps be tolerated: but 
‘what connexion can the aurora borealis have with the parish of 
Dumfries? A long account, however, of that rare phenomenon is 
given and as we believe it to be not peculiar to Dumfries, we 

ope a reference to the flaming description we are here favoured 
with, will answer for the nine hundred and odd tales of parish 
meteorology yet to come forth. 

BURKE'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Hers is another cheering sign of the times: the entire Works 
of Burke, excepting the disjecta membra of his orations against 
Hastinas, printed almost for popular circulation. The size of 
the volumes, the quantity of paper and letterpress they contain, 
must of course preclude them from being classed under the head 
of cheap literature, if we speak of nominal price; but the evident 
attention to economy in the getting-up shows that the speculation 
is addressed to those persons whose book-room and whose means 
are both limited. It argues something in proof of a wide-spread- 
ing taste for elegant literature, and a strong desire for political 
knowledge of the highest order, when a series of voluminous 
works—in form and fashion addressed to another age, whose 
spirit was very different from ours, and appealing in tone and com- 
position to cultivated tastes, and intellects raised above the gene- 
ral—can be published for the people with a prospect of popular 
success, 

The introductory matter prefixed to this edition consists of three 
parts,—the events of the life of BurKr; an estimate of his moral 
and intellectual character; a critical account of his writings. 
Though not displaying originality of view, or very considerable 
powers of composition, these introductions are not mere additions. 
The Life is rapid and readable, and bears the impress of the 
present time; the estimate of his character is moderate and just, 
though somewhat overlaid with words; and a similar observation 
may be extended to the critique. 

The public events of the life of BurKxe record themselves, and 
admit of little interest being imparted in the telling. Some of 
the circumstances which excite the deepest feelings in our breasts 
are never breathed to another. But the agony of parental grief— 
the shock which death gives to the purest domestic affections—is 
open and palpable. Here is an account of the bitterest trial 
which Burke ever underwent, and which more than all his con- 
flicts and labours hastened his own death. The facts are not 
new, but the story is affecting. 

It appears that exactly when the fatal symptoms of his son’s last illness dis- 
closed themselves, Mr. Burke had relinquished to him his seat for Malton, and 
had even procured for him the appointment of Secretary to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Dazzled by the bright scenes which his hopes had 
conjured ups he could not see,—what every one else saw plainly enough, —that 
the days of his son were already numbered. Of all this he was totally uncon- 

Dr. Brocklesby, the physician of the 


scious, and no one dared to tell him. 
family, declared from his long knowledge of the intensity of Burke’s affection, 
that any such disclosure would probably be fatal, and short as was the term of 
ithe son’s existence, would render that of the father still shorter. 

Young Burke was now removed to Cromwell House, near Brompton, for 


the sake of the country air. The unhappy father, who still never thought of 


danger, selected for him this residence so near town, that he might be ready to 
depart for Ireland at a moment's notice, as soon as his health permitted. Here, 
however, all the symptoms rapidly grew worse, and the physician, no longer able 


Besides the enrolled poor, it is frequently necessary to extend the assistance of 














to disguise the truth, disclosed the horrors of the case just a week before its 
fatal termination. From this moment, Burke abandoned himself to all the 
desperation of sorrow ; ‘‘ his was a grief which would not be comforted.” 
Young Burke passed the night before his dissolution in much pain and rest- 

lessness. Early in the morning, he heard the voice of sorrow in the adjoinin 
apartment, where his parents had spent a night of yet deeper wretchedness, 
Anxious to alleviate their sorrows, he resolved if possible to delude them, by an 
affectionate deceit, into the belief that he was stronger than he really was, 
Rising with some difficulty, he requested to be supported to the door of the 
apartment in which his father and mother were sitting. There he dismissed hig 
attendants; and making a last effort, walked twice or thrice across the room, 
But his parents were not to be deceived. They looked on him in silent agony, 
Finding his efforts to console them vain, ‘* Speak to me,” said he, ‘‘ my dear 
father—speak to me of religion—speak to me of morality—speak to me of in. 
different matters, for I derive much satisfaction from all you say.” Hearing the 
wind whistling through the trees, he was reminded of the noble lines of Milton ; 

“ His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave,” 


These lines he repeated twice: He had just strength to repeat them the second 
time, when, exhausted by the effort, he staggered across the room and fell in a 
state of insensibility into his father’s arms: s sco after which he expired. 

The grief of Burke was appalling. He would now sit in that unnatural 
calmness of despair, which is yet more terrific than the most stormy displays of 
passion, and now bursting into a frenzy of grief, would rush into the chamber 
where his son lay, and throwing himself on the body, call in accents of the most 
fearful anguish for ‘* The hope of his age, the stay of his life, the only comfort of 
his declining and now joyless years.” He was prevailed upon after the first day, 
though with some difficulty, to promise that he would see the corpse no more; a 
promise which he kept. The mother was equally distracted; to Mr. Burke's 
frequent efforts to get her away from the room, her only reply was, ‘‘ No, 
Edmund, while Ae remains there, I will remain.” At length, however, her 
husband prevailed. 

Of the character of Burke it is not out of place to say a few 
words. As an eloquent and philosophic political writer, he stands 
alone. His learned education, coupled with his natural taste, 
made him completely master of classical literature ; his intended 
profession gave him a sufficient if not a profound knowledge of 
English law; his practice as a periodical writer trained him to 
readiness and facility of composition; the bent of his mind directed 
him to general politics ; as the conductor of the Annual Register, 
he was compelled to regard modern politics, European as well as 
English; his subsequent introduction to Parliament induced him 
to study them as a business; nature and necessity had made him 
industrious. But some, or even all of these advantages, have been 
possessed by men who never attained more than temporary dis- 
tinction; and very much more was possessed by Burke. His 
mental digestion was so enormous, that he could draw nutriment 
from a mass of materials which few other men could have swal- 
lowed. His intellect was at once exact, minute, and comprehen- 
sive; his imagination so rich and so vigorous, as to redeem his 
phrensies on the French Revolution, and give the force and effect 
of life even to gross caricature ; lastly, he had that vivifying power 
commonly called genius, without which every other quality, when 
applied to an extensive subject, is flat or heavy in its results. It 
was the combination and extent of his accomplishments and quali- 
fications, which has given the character of universality to subjects 
limited or temporary in their nature, making him more for all 
time than for his own age, and rendering his life in a worldly 
sense a failure. Considering his vast powers, he accomplished 
nothing. He was a writer, and nothing more. Though the best 
of his productions took the shape of speeches, he was not in spirit 
an orator. He could neither excite nor persuade an audience ; he 
was always “too deep for his hearers,” or too high. As a debater, 
he wanted the readiness, activity, and “ tricks of practice,” neces- 
sary for the contests of the arena. His numerous motions had 
less relation to principles than to matters of immediate practice; 
yet few were carried, and those few were in reality abortive. 
During the greater part of his life, professedly a practical re- 
former, he remedied nothing but small abuses. What his abilities 
might have been as a statesman, we have no means of judging: 
the aristocratical prejudices of the Whigs (and probably the vio- 
lence and impracticability of his temper) confined him to a sub- 
ordinate office ; and Pirr gave him a pension, rather than a place. 
But these very circumstances, which generated failure, or even 
rendered him a Jore in his own time, have stamped immortality 
upon his works. ‘The man who wishes to be successful and 
sought after in his day, must address himself to temporary pas- 
sions and prejudices; he must narrow general principles to apply 
them to immediate practice. To borrow an illustration from the 
terms of logic, he must be singular; BurKE was universal, 


BIBLIOTHECA HEBERIANA, 

Tuts Second Part of Mr. Heser’s Library, though rich of course 
in every branch of literature, is distinguished amongst other col- 
lections for the value and extent of its English Dramatie Produe- 
tions. “ So complete an assemblage of Plays,” says Mr. SorTHEsy, 
“was never before submitted to the hammer.” Early, and (for 
editorial purposes), it is supposed, hitherto unconsulted editions of 
SHAKSPEARE, are there; the works of SHAKSPEARE'’s contem 
raries, printed while they were living, are numerous; and the 
series of the great poet's successors, till the closing of the theatres 
in 1647 by the Puritans, nearly complete. But the most valuable 
and important of the whole is the rare collection of performances 
—Interludes and Moralities—prior to the introduction of the regu- 
lar drama, and the plays by the predecessors of SHaKsPEARE. 
Bibliographically speaking, the books of the first class may be 0 
zreat price, and some of them may be useful, by throwing a new 
light upon corrupt or doubtful passages; but the last class are 
valuable as exhibiting the progress of our language, and forming 
materials for the history of our dramatic literature. 





